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Trends Abroad 


CANDINAVIA, August 15—On this fifth flying 
trip to Europe which your editor has made since 
the close of the European war it is much easier than 
before to put in proper perspective the trends and 
developments of postwar commercial air transport. 
A considerable part of the prewar network of 
European airlines is 
again in_ operation, 
trans-Atlantic service is 
a notable new factor, 
Cy new aircraft are being 
LA/ , used on many routes 
: and many expansion 
plans are in the process 

of being realized. 

After flying on the national airlines of Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark, and after talking 
with hosts of airline and other aviation officials, it 
is possible to make a few pertinent observations on 
the revival of commercial aviation in this important 
section of the world. These are: 

|. Trans-Atlantic air travel. No matter how many 
frills are added to the passenger service, the bald 
fact remains that flying the Atlantic is not luxury 
first-class transportation. No matter how lovely a 
vehicle the airplane may be to the pilot, the engineer, 
and the maintenance crews, the average passenger is 
not apt to make a favorable comparison between a 
stationary seat in a single cabin airplane and a suite 
or stateroom on the Queen Mary. Even with sleepers, 
the trans-Atlantic airplane is still just a small vehicle 
which offers nothing but the barest accommodations 
in contrast with the roomy steamships. 

Trans-Atlantic air transportation is, by the very 
nature of the equipment, second and third class trans- 
portation. The sooner the airlines realize this (and 
some of them have begun to do so), the sooner the 
future air transport market over the Atlantic can 
be properly evaluated. 

Look at the passenger manifest of any airline 
operating over the Atlantic and one finds not the 
Hollywood stars, not the well-to-do vacationists and 
tourists, but barmaids, seamen, housewives, chamber- 
maids, small merchants, bellhops, 
“average people.” Over a year ago at Cairo, Egypt, 
the vice president of Scandinavian Airlines System, 
Mr. Eric Carleson, told this editor that in his opin- 
ion the only people who would use the steamship 
in the future would be those people with enough 
time and money to afford it. The steamship would 

(Turn to page 8) 
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‘ Chief Engineer for TWA 


Louis R. Koepnick, TWA's director of base engineering for the past 
year, becomes chief engineer for the airline on Sept. |. He as- 
sumes duties formerly assigned to J. C. Franklin, v.p.-engineering, 
who resigned to accept an important post with the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Before joining TWA in July, 1946, Koepnick was chief 
of Army's training and transport airplane branch at Wright Field. 
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40 reasons for 
replacing with 
Solar Exhaust 


Ai the Army’s serviceable C-54’s will soon 
be equipped with Solar exhaust manifolds 

. replacing former equipment. Solar’s 
commercial version (tailpipes added) will 
soon be available to airlines for their DC-4’s. 
There are at least 10 outstanding reasons for 
this acknowledgment of Solar’s superiority: 


| Solar-built exhaust 

"systems have fewer 
moving parts ...none on 
the C-54...1 per engine 
on the DC-4, 


2 Longer life and lower 
* maintenance cost. 


3 Only 5 sections ac- 
*“commodating all 14 
exhaust ports. : 


Maximum of 5 acces- 
* sible bolts per section. 


The thrust from the 
"exhaust, emitted at 
higher velocity, increases 
the speed of the airplane. 


6 Smooth port leg fair- 
“ings eliminate hot 
spots. 


7 Manipulation of only 
* 19 parts for complete 
installation per airplane. 


All sections (except 
* 2outlets) interchange- 
able on the 4 engines. 


G Weighs only 66 Ibs. 
“per engine (including 
extended tailpipe). 
1 A decreased heat 
“transfer area and 
reduced leakage keep 
engines cooler. 


For complete engineering details write or 
call Solar...also makers of component parts 
for jet and gas turbines and guided missiles. 
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if you ever land in Akron 


— you are invited to stop at Goodyear’s new 
modern hangar, built to serve visiting aircraft as 
well as our own fleet of 14 planes. Here flyers will find 
the last word in airport service, the newest equipment 
and a complete exhibit of Goodyear air-proved avia- 
tion products. Here aviation products distributors 

and dealers will find new ideas in merchandis- 

ing and display — practical, proven 


ideas developed out of Goodyear’s 38 years’ 
experience in aeronautical selling. Goodyear oper- 

ates all types of ships from transports to light planes 
in its own business. Every Goodyear aviation product 
is perfected in these “flying laboratories.” Goodyear serv- 
ice and sales programs are based on the same prac- 
tical knowledge. We'll be looking for you! Goodyear, 
Aviation Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 


AVIATION 


GOOD#YEAR 


PRODUCTS 


MORE AIRCRAFT LAND ON GOODYEAR 


TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 








——FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW—— 
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Judging from first six months’ results and current 
trends, U. S. airlines—including domestic trunklines, 
feeders, and international operators—should carry be- 
tween 15 and 16 million revenue passengers this year, 
taking them between 8 and 9 billion passenger miles. 
(Page 13) 

Desirability of some airline liquidations and some 
mergers has been suggested by the Air Coordinating 
Committee, representing views of the executive branch 
of the Federal government. The “chosen instrument” 
idea was flatly rejected. (Page 14) 

Extension of plan for consolidation of airline terminal 
facilities to other major cities is expected by year-end, 
following early success of Airlines Terminal Corp. at 
Willow Run and Cincinnati. (Page 15) 

The Rickenbacker method of directing an airline 
is tough on management personnel, but it pays off with 
ideas that save and make money. (Page 17) 

CAB is losing little time in picking up recommenda- 
tions made by the Presidents’ special air safety inquiry 
board and converting them into regulations. (Page 23) 

Consolidation of jobs, especially in traffic and sales, 
sparks Capital Airlines’ economy program which has 
whittled company personnel from 4,766 to 3,569 in one 
year, (Page 31) 

* 


Critical Meeting for Plane Makers 

Top Army Air Forces officials last week began a 
series of meetings which may well decide immediate 
future of the aircraft manufacturing industry. Decisions 
in the mill involve what companies are going to make 
military aircraft and how many, within confines of the 
new $550,000,000 AAF budget for airplanes and equip- 
ment. The industry faces a serious situation with pos- 
sible military orders for only 1,000 planes, orders which 
even if spread thin would weaken the overall productive 
capacity, and if concentrated would provide only enough 
production to keep three or four plants in any kind of 
satisfactory operation. 


Martin 2-0-2 Approved by CAA 

The Martin 2-0-2 transport in mid-August became the 
. first postwar twin-engined plane to be certificated by 
CAA for use on the airlines. According to CAA pro- 
cedure, as each new 2-0-2 is completed it will be checked 
by CAA inspectors at the Martin plant and a certificate 
of airworthiness and NC license issued on the spot, certi- 
fying it for airline service. Northwest Airlines received 
the first 2-0-2 on Aug. 1, was scheduled to get two more 
during August and seven in September. 


Connie Prices Go Up 

Purchasers of Lockheed Constellations will pay up 
to $50,000 more per plane, depending upon the model, 
beginning Sept. 1. 


July Lightplane Output Drops to 991 

Production of personal aircraft dropped from 1,138 in 
June to 991 in July, according to official reports of 12 
manufacturers to Personal Aircraft Council of the Air- 
craft Industries Association. Three- and four-place 
planes again exceeded the two-place craft in output 
during July, 504 to 486. July production brought 1947 
output to 11,688. July leaders were Stinson with 230, 
Piper 172, Beech 155, Luscombe 110. 


Dryden Succeeds Lewis at NACA 

Dr. George W. Lewis has been relieved of duties as 
director of aeronautical research for the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics and appointed re- 
search consultant to NACA. New director of aeronau- 
tical research for NACA is Dr. Hugh L. Dryden, former 
associate director of the National Bureau of Standards. 

(Turn to page 6) 
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“To almost anywhere 
but Brobdingnag, 
Dean Swift...” 














f 
>_> Twenty-eight 
years’ flying experience. 


Ten years’ experience 
over the North Atlantic. 


‘i >> Five continents linked by 
; 72,000 miles os routes. 





“IT'S A SMALL WORLD by Speedbird, Sir. Even Gulliver, saving 
your presence, would seem quite a stay-at-home compared 
with any one of our 52-‘million miler’ Speedbird Captains. 
But why not fly with us to your native Ireland? Shannon’s 
our first stop in Europe, you know.” 


See DUBLIN, Dean Swift's birthplace, and Trinity 
College (whose graceful Campanile is shown 
below), where he finished his education. No country 
is richer than Eire in lovely scenery and ancient 
places. By stopping off at Shannon on your Speed- 
bird trip, you enter Europe at the very gateway. 


LONDON FROM NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
From New York via SH. .. THURS., FRI, SAT., 
SUN.; vie bow ome De TUES.: Fare,* $325.00 One Way, 
be pep ge tee ay Montreal via GLASGOW, MON., 

.: Fare,* $312.00 One Way, $561.60 Round Trip. 
“Fares to Scotiand or Ireland are less. 


YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT IS OUR LOCAL OFFICE 


Information and reservations also at most airline offices, 
or at BOAC, 420 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“WADI HALFA OR BANGKOK, Sir, Sourabaya, Kisumu, Takoradi 

. . if it’s places with outlandish names you're after, there 
are plenty we can fly you to! But to reach Brobdingnag or 
Lilliput, I'm afraid you'll have to go the same way you 
sent Gulliver—on a flight of your own fancy.” 


“YOU'RE SWIFT BY NAME, Sir . . . and we're swift by name 
and nature. Speedbird means we’re quick to carry you, 
and to carry out your wishes, Shuttling as we do between 
the New World and the Old, we offer you the most modern 
comfort, with personal service in the old tradition.” 


OVER THE ATLANTIC... AND ACROSS THE WORLD 







SPEEDBIRD SERVICE 


B-0-A-C 


BRITISH overseas AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
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(Continued from page 4) 


Transcontinental Skyway No. 1 


Civil Aeronautics Administrator T. P. Wright has of- 
ficially designated the first transcontinental skyway for 
personal and private planes as Skyway One. It extends 
from Los Angeles to Abilene, Tex., where it splits and 
offers the flyer either a northern route or a southern 
route to Washington. The plan is to interest aero, busi- 
ness and civic groups in the more than 5,000 towns and 
cities along the 20-mile wide skyway in establishing air 
markers to guide private flyers across the country. The 
Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce and the Washington 
Board of Trade are joint sponsors of the skyway. 


UPMA Checks CAA Inspection Trouble 


United Pilots & Mechanics Association is making a 
survey to determine how many airplane and engine 
mechanics are available for appointment by CAA as 
designees to expedite certification and inspection of air- 
craft. The association points out that CAA issued in- 
structions Nov. 25, 1945, to regional offices to name de- 
signees, and that to date only 1,178 out of more than 
60,000 with A&E licenses have been appointed. Com- 
plaints revolve around delays experienced by plane 
owners awaiting inspection of their craft by CAA 
personnel. 


Policy Commission Plans Early Hearings 


Thomas K. Finletter, chairman of the President’s Air 
Policy Commission, indicated last week that the com- 
mission was planning to begin hearings early in Sep- 
tember. Recent staff appointments include S. Paul 
Johnston, executive director of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences, as executive director of the com- 
mission; John McCone, president, Joshua Hendy Corp., 
Los Angeles, as national defense specialist; Grover 
Loening as research and development specialist; Dennis 
Mulligan, New York lawyer formerly with CAA, as 
senior legal counsel; Charles .H. Colvin, former presi- 
dent of the Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, who 
serves as specialist on industry relations; Edward S. 
Prentiss, of State Department, who heads up the unit 
studying air transportation and private flying; Richard 
F. Cook, of State Department, directing the study on 
government relations and procedures. 


Notes in the News: 





Name of the Air Power League has been formally 
changed to the National Air Council to provide a name 
more in keeping with its expanded objectives .. . Presi- 
dent Truman last week named three top officials for 
the new National Military Establishment and said formal 
unification of the armed forces will take effect in mid- 
September. Appointed to serve under Secretary of De- 
fense James Forrestal are Kenneth C. Royall, secretary 
of the Army; John L. Sullivan, secretary of Navy; W. 
Stuart Symington, secretary of the Air Force .. . Howard 
Hughes now estimates the huge H-4 flying boat will not 
make its first test flight until March or April . . . The 
new DC-6 “Flying White House” is back at the Douglas 
plant after logging 32,000 miles. It is getting a final in- 
spection in preparation for President Truman’s forth- 
coming flight to the hemispheric peace conference at 
Rio de Janeiro .. . Air Force officers are thinking in 
terms of a four billion dollar budget for the fiscal year 
beginning next July. Last Congress approved funds 
totaling $3,372,330,000, 56% of War Department’s $6 
billion appropriation . . . A new five-place helicopter, 
XR-12, manufactured by Bell Aircraft for AAF, is under- 
going preliminary tests at Buffalo. It has top speed of 
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105 mph, normal operating speed of 90, and is powered 
by a Pratt & Whitney 9-cylinder, aircooled engine of 
550 hp rating . . . The new 10c U. S. air mail stamp 
which went on sale Aug. 30 features the Martin 2-0-2 
in flight over the Pan American building in Washington. 


International 





Inter-American Tourist Card 


An inter-American tourist card was recommended in 
lieu of passports for tourists and business travellers at 
the Inter-American Tourist and Immigration Congress 
held last month in Panama. This is to be supplemented 
by a simple “landing card” which tourist-card holders 
may fill out on board aircraft or ships, doing away with 
need for getting visas in advance. The recommenda- 
tion must, however, be adopted by each government. 


CATC Orders 6 Convair Liners 

An order for six Convair Liners has been placed by 
Central Air Transport Corp. of Shanghai, with delivery 
next spring or early summer. Firm orders have now 
been received from every continent except Africa. 


BOAC Adopts C.O.D. Freight Plan 

British Overseas Airways Corp. has introduced a cash- 
on-delivery system for freight sent over its Atlantic 
routes from La Guardia Field and the Baltimore Marine 
Terminal. Under the plan, BOAC collects the cost of 
the goods from the consignee for the consignor, and also 
the air freight charges. 


Beech, Netherlands Plan Dropped 

Beech Aircraft Corp. and the United Netherlands Air- 
craft Factories Fokker have dropped plans for a pro- 
posed arrangement involving exchange of manufactur- 
ing rights and technical aid and also some U. S. par- 
ticipation in the Dutch company. A report from Amster- 
dam states that the Dutch feel they have established 
themselves sufficiently to continue alone on the develop- 
ment of new types, hiring asSistance only as needed. 


Socialized Airline in Canada 


The Province of Saskatchewan, Canada, has organized 
a socialized state airline, Saskatchewan Air Service, by 
merging two existing air organizations: (a) the M and 
C Aircraft Company of Prince Albert, a private com- 
pany purchased by the provincial government for “more 
than $100,000” and (b) the Air Branch of the Provincial 
Resources Department, which operated aerial forest 
patrol, natural resources surveys, mercy flights, trans- 
port of government officials and technicians. The new 
airline is the 14th public corporation in Saskatchewan, 
whose government is controlled by the Cooperative 
Commonwealth Federation (CCF), a political group 
similar to the Labour Party in Great Britain. 


BSAA Receives First Tudor IV 


British South American Airways has taken delivery 
of its first Avro Tudor IV, a modification of the original 
Tudor I designed for North Atlantic services. Three 
more Tudor IV’s are on order. BSAA is now testing 
the transport on its Caribbean and South American 
routes and claims that performance is satisfactory. 
Among reported performance data is gasoline consump- 
tion figure of .985 nautical miles per gallon while cruis- 
ing at 252 mph at 41% of available horsepower. Trans- 
Atlantic payload is said to be 12,915 Ibs. out of a gross 
weight of 80,000 Ibs. 
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American Airlines leads the way 
... with Five Star 














THE FINEST FLAGSHIP OF THEM ALL! 


© Five-mile-a-minUte speed! © Fatigue-free comfort! 
® Complete air-conditioning! @ Automatic pressure control! 
@ Unsurpassed dependability! ®@ Smoother, quieter riding! 


—plus American’s famous standard of service! 


FIVE STAR DC-6 FLAGSHIPS NOW SERVE: Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Dallas, Detroit, El Paso, Los Angeles, Mexico City, Monterrey, New 
York, Philadelphia, San Antonio, San Francisco, Tulsa and Washing- 
ton...and American will continue to provide additional Five Star 


Service for more places and more people. 


AMERICAN AIRLINES 

















become strictly first class transport and the airplane 
would take the bulk of the remaining travelers. Mr. 
Carleson’s prédiction is coming close to being borne 
out by 1947 travel. 

Although the airlines undoubtedly had once 
thought that the fast airplane would be the luxury 
means of crossing the oceans, it is a boon to the 
entire field of flying that the airplane has turned 
out to be the cabin class, or the second and third 
class, method of travel. It opens up a volume market 
which may well, once the market is tapped and once 
circumstances permit, be far greater than anyone 
had anticipated before and during the war. It is 
doubtful if any double-deck or other type of airplane 
can ever really tap the traditional luxury trans- 
Atlantic traffic. The airplane’s great future is low- 
cost transport with speed as the great substitute 
for luxury. ° 

Thus it is all the more important that the drive 
toward lower operating costs be continued and that 
fares be kept as low as economically possible. Once 
speed and reliability are assured, the passengers by 
air won’t expect frills and trimmings and the airlines 
will save themselves a lot of money by not trying 
to provide them. No matter how you serve it, 
champagne on a trans-Atlantic air trip is a somewhat 
ridiculous frill which the passengers aren’t accus- 
tomed to in their ordinarily champagne-less work-a- 
day lives. Let those who can afford the time and 
who have the money travel by luxury steamships. 
Let the airplanes carry the mass market. 

This summer’s trans-Atlantic air travel is of great 
historical importance, a phenomenon of postwar com- 
munication which the newspapers have neglected to 
play up in proper perspective and one which even 
the airline public relations people have failed to 
dramatize. Everyone is learning much about travel 
trends, and the current slack in eastbound traffic 
and the high demand for westbound seats is one of 
the many factors deserving of close study and 
evaluation. 

2. Manufacturer's market. No American aircraft 
manufacturer has any reason to feel optimistic about 
the European market. This year has seen sharp 
depletions in dollar holdings in every country of 
Europe. The big plane purchases have been made. 
Every sale from now on will be increasingly tough. 
Foreign airlines cannot buy equipment without the 
necessary dollar exchange, and dollar exchange is 
acutely short in every part of Europe. 

American equipment is predominant on the air- 
lines of the Continent, whether one is flying in Fin- 
land or in Spain. In the big-plane class, American 
airplanes have virtually everything. That is to say, 
the Douglas DC-4, the Douglas DC-6, the Lockheed 
Constellation and the forthcoming Boeing Strato- 
cruiser, dominate or will dominate the European net- 
works and the trans-Atlantic services. 

But it is also evident that the United States will 
find it more and more difficult to sell new twin- 
engined transports in Europe. Dollar exchange is 
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perhaps the biggest reason. Four-engined equip- 
ment sneaked in ahead of the twin-engined program 
and used up the bulk of available buying power. 
British competition is another reason; some countries 
have ample pound sterling holdings or are in a 
position to make suitable exchanges. Even the 
Swedish transport, the Scandia, must be regarded 
as a serious contender for the European market. 
Both the Martin and the Convair will find purchasers 
in Europe, but the volume of sales may be disap- 
pointing in the long run. Everywhere in Europe is 
the cry of “no dollars.” 

There is another reason, too, to be found in the 
nature of America’s postwar equipment. It is being 
built to suit American services and American air- 
ports. There are still many unsurfaced airports in 
Europe, many small-traffic airline routes requiring 
planes of small capacity, many airfields incapable of 
taking more than 25,000 or 30,000 pounds gross 
weight. The Martin and Convair are above this 
market. Then, too, European air transport is still 
largely on the luxury price level and the need for 
frequencies and for night services is not yet ap- 
parent. America has made an astonishing “invasion” 
of its equipment, but the market is going to be 
slimmer from now on. 

3. Maintenance. Before the war it can be said 
that most airlines of Europe had high standards of 
operations and maintenance. The European safety 
record was creditable. Since the war there has been 
a notable deterioration of maintenance and cautious 
operations on the part of a few companies. There is 
not the proper awe and respect for the airplane 
which there must be if safety is assured. The 
Scandinavian countries, among some of the others, 
have done excellent jobs in retaining or rebuilding 
their maintenance and operating organizations. But 
there are too many stories circulating in aviation 
circles in Europe to give one comfort that the 
standard is high everywhere on the Continent. With 
larger and faster equipment coming into use, it is 
all the more important that extreme care be given 
to maintenance and that pilots not only be trained 
but be disciplined. 


Expanding vs. Shrinking 


A BOSTON READER, Mr. George H. Lusk, has writ- 

ten to us suggesting tHat there has been a little too 
much attention given to the “shrinking” of the world 
by fast transport airplanes, 

“The airplane, contrary to common comment, is not 
shrinking the world,” he says. “Rather it is expanding 
men’s minds and activities so that they are better able 
to comprehend in practical fashion the vast range and 
interesting features of our globe.” 

The point is well taken. Air-age education groups 
can do well to emphasize that as the airplane reduces 
the time of distance and removes barriers of isolation, 
it is at the same time broadening the horizons of world 
commerce and trade relations—and especially expand- 
ing men’s minds and activities. 

Wayne W. PArRISH. 
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Top Speed, 184 mph; Cruising Speed, 172 mph; Range, 750 miles 
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A Great New “Equalizer” for the 


Business frontier... the DONANZA 


NE INDIAN on a horse could send 
0 a dozen arrows at a Texas Ranger 
before the Ranger could dismount to 
use his long rifle. But to this unequal 
duel came Samuel Colt’s “equalizer”— 
the six shooter—which stopped the 
Rangers’ enemies in their tracks. 

To today’s business frontier comes 
an equally potent “equalizer”—the 
Bonanza, an airplane built for busi- 
ness, giving town and city business- 
man alike new mobility and range. 


The four-place Bonanza is a fast 


airplane, cruising at 172 mph, but 
eloes it with the economy of 165 hp at 
a cost as low as one cent per passenger 
mile! Add the Bonanza’s limousine- 


like luxury, its quietness, and its easy 
maneuverability in and out of the 
smallest fields—and you have air trans- 
portation that is tailored to fit the busi- 
nessman’s needs! 

The Bonanza comes fully equipped 
—two-way radio. landing lights, in- 
struments, heater, electric retractable 
landing gear, flaps, controllable pro- 
peller and other refinements. Your 
Beechcraft distributor will be glad to 


ema Co 
eal oll inventor of the revolver—the great “equalizer” 


which figured so dramatically in our conquest of the West 









UW Mter KH Beech, pioneer in 


aeronautics, who produced the Beechcraft 
Bonanza as a modern “equalizer” in business 
transportation, 


~ ~ » 


demonstrate it—and to discuss its 
adaptability to your transportation 
needs. We are still filling a large back- 
log of orders. Additional ones will be 
filled in sequence. 


Beech Aircraft 
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To Europe, 
Asia and Africa 


Daily flights 

in luxurious new 
Douglas four-engined 
airliners to 
Glasgow, Copenhagen, 
Oslo, Stockholm, 

plus direct service 

from Copenhagen via 

Danish Air Lines (DDL), 

from Oslo via 

Norwegian Air Lines (DNL), 
and from Stockholm via 

Swedish Air Lines (ABA) 
and Swedish Intercontinental 
Airlines (SILA), 

to scores of cities in 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 





Consult air traffic guides 
for complete system tables. 
25 years experience 

in international 

air transport and 
worldwide knowledge 
of customs rules 

assure expert 
handling of 

air cargo. 


Scandinavian Airlines System 
Ticket offices: 

47 E. 46th St. and 

6 W. S5lst St., New York 
Eldorado 5-670]; 

105 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
RANdolph 6984; 

1110 Rand Tower, Minneapolis 
LINcoln 4735 

Executive offices: 

630 Fifth Ave., New York 20 
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Hopeful: Lockheed’s sales department continues op- 
timistic over prospects of selling a number of additional 
Constellations. Dollar exchange is the hitch on several 
foreign orders. Company’s sales department hasn’t given 
up all hope of getting back into British picture despite 
Britain’s ban on further outside purchases, 


Budget Trimming: Curtailment of Aircraft Industries 
Association activities is in prospect as result of budget 
reduction decided by board members at recent East 
Coast meeting. Public relations and some overall ad- 
ministrative functions are involved. A new budget about 
10% under last year’s $600,000 was approved last May, 
and the budget going into effect Nov. 1 reportedly in- 
corporates another 10% cut. 


Stay Put: Proposal made by the Air Coordinating 
Committee that dispersal of the aircraft industry should 
be emphasized and pilot underground plants estab- 
lished has long been opposed by manufacturers. Plane 
makers have heavy investment at present locations and 
no suggestion has been made as to who would foot the 
bill for such costly undertaking. Contention is that 
there is no point in putting an airplane factory under- 
ground unless aluminum plants, engine plants, and all 
suppliers also go under. 


Agreement: Formal agreement should be reached 
shortly by scheduled airlines and trucking companies 
for placing into effect a nationwide program for through 
carriage of freight to off-airline points. 


Low Noise: One of the most noticeable features 
demonstrated by the Convair Liner in flight tests at 
San Diego has been low noise level on take-off. Long 
exhaust pipes of the jet exhaust cooling system, ex- 
tending almost to trailing edge of the wing, reduce 
engine noise perceptibly. 


Progress: Santa Fe Skyway, which completed one 
year of contract freight operation Aug. 1, is still in the 
red on its bookkeeping accounts, but has progressed to 
the stage where its operation involves no “out of 
pocket” expense; i.e. it is breaking even except for 
capital investment and other auditing charges. Com- 
pany now uses C-54’s exclusively on transcontinental 
schedules and C-47’s only on shuttles between Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and between Oklahoma City 
and Dallas. 


Convair Delivery: Consolidated Vultee is scheduling 
delivery of an “NX” Convair Liner to American Air- 
lines for flight training and familiarization purposes for 
early September. The delivery was originally slated 
for July but delayed so company could make minor 
engineering changes determined by CAA and manu- 
facturer. Meanwhile, CAA flight and analysis inspec- 
tors are in San Diego for certification flight tests now 
underway. 


Army JATO: Jet assisted take-off, widely used by 
Navy, will come in for greater use by Army as latter 
extends its jet fleet. Multi-jet planes like the XB-45 
and XB-46 are “slow rollers” and JATO is expected to 
increase their effectiveness considerably. For planes ‘of 
this type, liquid rather than solid propellant motors will 
be used. Advantage is that a liquid propellant can be 
metered by the pilot, whereas a solid propellant unit 
exhausts itself on each discharge. 
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Overhauling: Shake-up of CAA is part of the job of 
John R. Alison, recently sworn in as Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce for Aeronautics. 


Rapid Strides: TWA is making rapid strides in its 
penetration of the San Francisco market. Passenger rev- 
enues have reached $500,000 a month, Because of fast 
growing traffic, TWA is expanding its Bay area organiza- 
tion, establishing a news bureau in S.F. with personnel 
shifted from its Boston news bureau which is being 
closed. 


Clearance: U. S. officials concerned with immigration 
and customs matters are considering placement of in- 
spectors at Mexico City so that air travellers may be 
cleared for U. S. points before departure. This plan is 
result of an experiment whereby Mexican customs staff 
members were put on duty at the airport in Browns- 
ville, Texas, to provide advance clearance for air travel- 
lers destined for any point in Mexico. 


Nearly Completed: Consolidated Vultee is awaiting 
delivery of propellers to finish the huge six-engined 
XC-99 Army cargo transport. Otherwise the 265,000-Ib. 
ship is virtually completed even to the interior. Convair 
has received one prop and has been using it to test all 
six engines, Plane should fly this fall. 


Downward: Industry circles which earlier had pre- 
dicted output of 25,000 personal planes this year have 
revised estimates downward to below 20,000 or about 
55% of last year’s total. 


Deep Study: The Air Coordinating Committee, rep- 
resenting all government departments concerned with 
aviation, is now in the preliminary stages of the most 
complete study yet undertaken of the aircraft manu- 
facturing industry and its needs as related to national 
policy. ACC feels that legislation may be necessary to 
achieve long range planning, because of present require- 
ments that appropriations must be spent within two 
years, Chief barrier is that one Congress cannot com- 
mit future sessions to specific appropriations. Interim 
report is due before year-end, but final one is not ex- 
pected before next June. 


Solved: The fuel consumption problem which char- 
acterized the first DC-6’s placed in operation by the air- 
lines has been worked out satisfactorily by carburetor 
adjustments. The problem was relatively minor, al- 
though on some long-range flights the excess fuel con- 
sumption at first was enough to cost one passenger. 


Go Places: Charlie Cox, private flying specialist for 
CAA in Chicago and one of the nation’s top pilots, says 
flight schools spend too much time training students 
around the local field, should train on cross-country 
routes and give students idea of how to use airplane for 
something besides airport circling. In Los Angeles, at 
least one operator has been offering to take plane pros- 
pects on free business trips as one means of selling use- 
fulness of the airplane. Cross-country does a lot. 


Good Investment: Post Office Dept. has already re- 
covered 94% of its total investment in nation’s air mail 
service. Figures show that since 1918, PO has expended 
total of 515 million dollars to support carriage of domestic 
air mail, while sale of stamps during these years brought 
in 484 million dollars. 














FIRST CHOICE = 


for Down-to-Earth Dependability 


For dependable, trouble-free service, the Bendix Type 
MR-71B VHF Receiver is “tops” for ground stations. 
This ultra-sensitive receiver provides radio-telephone 
and MCW reception on a single crystal-controlled channel, 
in the frequency range from 118 to 132 megacycles. 
Highly efficient noise limiter and electronic squelch assure 
maximum usability. The chassis and power supply are 
completely self-contained—there is no crowding—no 
overheating problem. Now you can have the extra econ- 
omy, efficiency and dependability of Bendix VHF —with- 
out delay. Write, wire or phone for complete details today. 





MR-718 VHF FIXED FREQUENCY RECEIVER 





REAR VIEW (Dust Cover Removed) 


All components are of highest quality, 
conservatively rated to assure long, 
trouble-free operation. Power and audio 
transformers are hermetically sealed. This 
unit, designed for standard 19” rack- 
mounting, measures only 1014" high by 9” 
deep, including the built-in power supply. 
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15 Million Airline Passengers in '47 


Carriers Haul Record Volumes in All Categories 
Except Air Mail During First Six Months of Year 


By LBONARD EISERER 


While there is little likelihood of 
1947 passenger volumes approaching 
optimistic estimates of a few months 
ago, new traffic records for the year 
are assured as U. S. airlines enter 
their busiest travel season. 

Judging from official results for 
the first six months and taking a 
wary look ahead, certificated domes- 
tic airlines (excluding the so-called 
feeders) may be expected to fly some 
14 million revenue passengers ap- 
proximately 6.75 billion passenger 
miles during 1947. Earlier predic- 
tions by industry officials had placed 
the passenger figure as high as 21 
million, and the passenger mile total 
between 7.7 and 9.5 billion. Last 
year the domestic lines carried 12,- 
250,000 revenue passengers more than 
5.9 billion passenger miles. 

Also on the basis of first half re- 
sults and current trends, the local 
service or feederlines may be ex- 
pected to carry approximately 225,- 
000 revenue passengers a total of 40 
million passenger miles. U. S. inter- 
national operations should finish the 
year with about 1.4 million revenue 


passengers going some 1.8 billion 
passenger miles. 

Adding up, the passenger traffic 
outlook for all U. S. certificated air- 
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The Traffic Trend—tThe trend of domestic airline pas- 

senger traffic during first six months 
of this year, as compared with 1946, is plotted on the left by 
revenue passenger miles flown, on the right by passenger load 
factors. As shown on the left, the revenue passenger mile figure 
for each of the first five months of 1947 exceeded that of the 


lines in domestic and international 
operations this year ranges between 
15 and 16 million revenue passengers 
and 8 to 9 billion passenger miles— 
convincing evidence of the big busi- 
ness that air transportation has be- 
come. 

The domestic carriers during the 
first half carried 5,881,000 revenue 
passengers a total of 2,867,901,000 
passenger miles (Tabulations of Jan- 
uary-June traffic results for all U. S. 
domestic airlines, feederlines, and in- 
ternational lines, compiled from offi- 
cial reports to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, appear on page 34.) The pas- 
senger total represented a 12.5% in- 
crease over the same period of 1946, 
while the passenger mile total was 
up 10%. For perspective on this 
volume: the airlines in the first half 
averaged more passengers and more 
passenger miles each month than 
were flown during the entire year of 
1937. - 

Reflecting the advances made by 
the scheduled lines in air cargo, 
freight ton miles were pushed up 
213% over last year. Express ton 
miles went up 46%, the only drop 
coming in air mail ton miles which 
declined 8% despite the lower postal 
rate in effect this year. 

The replacement of DC-3’s with 
larger four-engined transports sent 
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corresponding month of 1946 by a comfortable margin. June 
traffic, however, probably affected heavily. by the series of 
Memorial week-end accidents, dipped below the 1946 mark. 
Load factors, due to 37% rise in available seat miles flown, each 

month have been below the 1946 level. 


the available seat miles up 37% 
over 1946, while only 3% more reve- 
nue plane miles were being flown. 
Average passenger load factor slipped 
from 84% last year to 67%. 

The seven feeder or local service 
carrier operating during the first half 
carried 81,000 revenue passengers a 
total of 15,630,000 passenger miles. 
Southwest with 30,670 passengers 
and Pioneer with 24,035 handled 67% 
of the total. 

Passenger load factors for the 
group averaged 29.4% and ranged 
from 11.5% for Challenger, which be- 
gan operations in May, to 40.5% for 
Southwest. 

Average length of trip on the local 
carriers was only 193 miles, against 
487 miles on the trunklines. 

The group showed good progress 
in developing traffic from 5,000 pas- 
sengers in January to more than 
21,000 in June. 

The nine U. S. carriers engaged in 
international operations reported a 
total of 601,000 revenue passengers 
and 746,989,000 passenger miles in 
the first half. 

Passenger load factors 
61.7% for the period. 

Pan American Airways’ Latin 
American Division accounted for 
380,209 revenue passengers or 63% 
of the total. TWA had 26,288 on its 
international routes, American Over- 
seas 25,889, and Pan Am’s Atlantic 
Division 56,598, including the line’s 
Bermuda traffic. 
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Planned integration and modifica- 
tion of air routes, a flat rejection of 
the chosen instrument policy, and 
the possible desirability of some air- 
line liquidations and mergers were 
among the more important sugges- 
tions and recommendations contained 
in the Air Coordinating Committee’s 
broad statement of policies issued 
Aug. 19. 

The report, long awaited and now 
being studied throughout the aviation 
industry, represents the views of the 
executive branch of the government 
on air transportation, personal fly- 
ing, military aviation, the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, and advance- 
ment of the aeronautical sciences. 

President Truman turned the re- 
port over to his recently appointed 
Air Policy Commission, which is to 
make its report Jan, 1. 

Holding that reasonable competi- 
tion among air carriers is necessary 
to secure maximum development of 
air transport services, the ACC as- 
serted that competition must be “con- 
structive in character and must not 
result in lowering the safety factor 
or in precluding joint and cooperative 
arrangements that result in efficiency 
and economy.” 


Competition Stimulates 

Specifically, it recommended con- 
tinuation of competition among U. S. 
airlines in the international field, 
saying: 

“Competition offers the greatest 
stimulus to development .. . of new 
operating techniques and equipment, 
and the only means of keeping from 
the hands of one small management 
group the power to interfere in 
policies of great national interest. 
From the point of view of national 
defense, there are no factors making 
necessary a step toward the so-called 
‘chosen instrument’ at this time.” 

In the domestic field, the committee 
said, further experience may require 
a re-examination of the principles 
of competition as they apply to 
individual cases, and “in some cases 
it may be desirable to permit mer- 
gers, abandonment or reassignment 
of routes, or liquidation of a carrier.” 

Speaking further on the subject of 
routes, the report suggested that 
continued development of a sound 
route pattern and of new air services 
will require further creative plan- 
ning,” and added: “Ample mech- 
anism exists within the framework 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act to con- 
sider such integration and modifica- 
tion as may hereafter be found de- 
sirable.” 

Policy views on other phases of air 
transportation included the following: 

Rates: The ultimate goal of govern- 
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ACC Suggests Air Mergers, 


Rejects Chosen Instrument 


ment rate policy is inexpensive, mass 
air transportation provided by private 
carriers which are financially sound and 
which can operate without subsidy. 
Power (for the CAB) to fix and con- 
trol rates directly is as necessary in. 
the international field as in the do- 
mestic. 

Air Mail: The postal service must en- 
vision the eventual transportation of all 
first-class mail by air without sur- 
charge when this will expedite delivery 
and must establish air parcel post serv- 
ice, when these objectives can be ac- 
complished on a sound economical 


is. 

Mail Subsidy: Fair compensation to the 
airlines for carrying of the mail is 
mandatory, of course, but the payment 
of a greater amount requires strict tests 
of the usefulness of the operation to 
commerce and the national defense. 
Losses incurred by dishonest, uneco- 
nomical or inefficient management can- 
not be underwritten in mail compen- 
sation. It must be used to support only 
that air transportation which serves the 
objectives of the Act, and this support 
should continue for required services 
until the carriers are financially self- 
supporting. 

International Operations: Nothing in 
the Convention on International Civil 
Aviation has altered the accepted doc- 
trine that each nation absolutely con- 
trols the airspace over its own territory. 
It follows that over-flight or landing for 
any purpose is a privilege to be granted 
by sovereign nations, and the exchange 
of such privileges has generally become 
a matter of intergovernmental negotia- 
tion. The U. S. believes that general 





CAB Approves Transfer 
Of WAL Route to United 


Civil Aeronautics Board on Aug. 
26 in a 4-1 decision approved the 
transfer of the property and busi- 
ness of Western Air Lines’ Los 
Angeles-Denver route to United 
Air Lines in consideration of a 
payment by United of $3,750,000. 
Transfer is to be effected within 
21 days after issuance of CAB’s 
order. CAB conditioned its ap- 
proval on the requirement that 
United should charge to its surplus 
account the difference between the 
total purchase price and _ the 
original cost to Western of all 
property transferred, both tangi- 
ble and intangible, less deprecia- 
tion on the books of Western at 
time of transfer. 

United was also prohibited from 
engaging in local transportation 
between Los Angeles and Las 
Vegas, Nev. 

James M. Landis, CAB chair- 
man, dissented on the ground 
that no payment should be al- 
lowed in excess of the cost to 
United of the tangible property 

er. 














principles under which scheduled air 
operations are conducted between coun- 
tries should be embodied in a multi- 
lateral agreement. 

The U. S. insists that the right to fly 
specific international routes should be 
negotiated bilaterally and will continue 
to seek traffic routes in all countries to 
or through which its air carriers are 
certificated. The U. S. opposes arbi- 
trary capacity quotas, rate differentials 
and other practices which have the ef- 
fect of eliminating competition, restrict- 
ing access to markets or fostering mo- 
nopolistic controls. 

The U. S. reserves the right to refuse 
or revoke the operating permit of a 
foreign airline in the event it is not sat- 
isfied that substantial ownership and 
effective control is in the hands of na- 
tionals whose flag the foreign airline 
flies. 

Airports, Airways and Safety: Policy 
is for the government to foster the 
creation of systems of airports and air 
navigation facilities and services prop- 
erly adapted for use by all types of 
aircraft and aircraft operations. Addi- 
tional millions of dollars are needed to 
develop, install, maintain and operate 
airways, devices and supporting de- 
vices for safe all-weather flying and 
to aid in building or improving air- 
ports that will permit safer, more re- 
liable and speedier service. 

Standardization: The U. S. will foster 
and develop standardization of facili- 
ties and equipment as required to assist 
domestic and international air opera- 
tions to the maximum extent consistent 
with freedom of technological develop- 
ment. In the interest of unrestricted 
development, standardization of com- 
plete aircraft will not be. encouraged, 
however. 


Manufacturing 


General Policy: To assist the sale and 
encourage wide use abroad of civil 
aviation ground and airborne equip- 
ment manufactured in the U. S.; to keep 
production of military aircraft at a 
level to meet current requirements and 
maintain an industry which can pro- 
duce superior aircraft; carry on research 
and development and expand to meet 
mobilization requirements. 

Long-Range: Substantial savings and 
more efficient military and production 
planning would result if aircraft pro- 
curement by the military were based on 
long-range programs rather than the 
present year-to-year practice. 

Planning: Industrial planning for mo- 
bilization of the aircraft industry is a 
vital aspect of security . . . but in it- 
self is no substitute for going produc- 
tion. There must be an_ industrial 
reserve in the form of dispersed stand- 
by plants, general-purpose tools and 
strategic materials. Dispersal of in- 
dustry should be emphasized -and pilot 
underground plants should be estab- 
lished. 

Military Aviation: The U. S. should 
maintain military power sufficient in 
size and efficiency to make it unprofit- 
able for another nation to embark on 
a campaign of aggression, with main- 
tenance in peacetime of air strength in 
being sufficient to launch an air offen- 
sive which will cripple any aggression 
at its source. The report touches on 
bases and facilities, quality of equip- 
ment, air reserve, and maintenance of 
peacetime air transport services. 


AMERICAN AVIATION 

































































Aviation Calendar 


Sept. 1-4—American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers fall meeting, Salt 
Lake City. 

Sept. &—National Air Council Board 
meeting, New York. 

Sept. 8-l2—Instrument Society of 
America, second annual conference 
and exhibit, Hotel Stevens, Chicago. 

Sept. 15-17—Air Force Association 
first annual convention, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Sept. 16-18—Second Regional CAA 
Conference, Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 24—Meeting of aviation law- 
yers, Empire Room, Hotel Cleveland, 
Cleveland, Ohio, during American 
Bar Association convention. 

Sept. 29—Automotive & Aviation 
Part? Manufacturers, Inc., annual 
meeting, Hotel Statler, Cleveland. 

Oct. 2-4—SAE Autumn Aeronautics 
Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. 

Oct. 3 ona State Aviation 
Conference, Douglas, with Arizona 
Airmen’s Association. 

Oct. 9-11—Air Line Dispatchers As- 
sociation annual convention, Chicago. 

Oct. 24—‘Air Day in Texas,” state 
sponsored aviation show, Harlington. 

Oct. 26-28—National Association of 
State Aviation Officials, Ft. Worth, 
Tex. 

Nov. 4-7—National Airport Show 
and Institute, Municipal Auditorium, 
Cleveland. Sponsored by Air Foun- 
dation and National Aeronautic As- 
sociation. 

Nov. 6-7—SAE Fuels and Lubricants 
Meeting, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla. 

Nov. 19-22—Fifth Annual National 
Aviation Clinic, Springfield, Il. 

Dec. 1-3—SAE Air Transport Meet- 
ing, Hotel Continental, Kansas City. 
Mo. 


International 


Sept. 1-10—IATA Technical Confer- 
ence, Nice. 

Sept. 3—IATA Financial Committee, 
Brussels 

Sept. 3-6—Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences and Royal Aeronautical 
Society, joint conference, London, 
England. 

Sept. 8-13—Regional Commission 3 
& 4, International Meteorological Or- 
ganization, Toronto. 

Sept. 9-12—<Aviation Display and 
Flight Demonstrations, Society of 
British Aircraft Constructors, Rad- 
lett, England. 

Sept. 10—ICAO Legal Committee 
Meeting, Brussels. 

Sept. 16—ICAO Radio and Com- 
munications Division. Montreal. 

Sept. 16—IATA Technical Commit- 
tee, Nice. 

Sept. 17—ICAO Meteorological Divi- 
sion, Montreal. 

Sept. 22—Conference of Directors, 
International Meteorological Organi- 
zation, Washington. 

Sept. 23—ICAO Aerodromes Air 
Routes and Ground Aids Division, 
Montreal. 

Sept. 23—ICAO joint Airlines Oper- 
ating Practices Division, Paris. 

Sept. —ICAO Special Airworthi- 
ness Meeting on Temperature Ac- 
countability, Europe. 

Oct. 6—IATA Executive Committee, 
Rio de Janiero. 

Oct. 7—IATA Traffic Committee, Rio 
de Janiero. 

Oct. 14—IATA Third Annual Gen- 
eral Meeting, Petropolis, (Near Rio.) 

Oct. 15-17—Second Annual Air Con- 
ference, sponsored by Aviation Sec- 
tion of the Montreal Board of Trade, 
Windsor Hotel, Montreal. 

Oct. 20—Annual Meeting, Air In- 
dustries and Transport Association of 
Canada, Gray Rocks Inn, St. Jovite, 
Quebec. 
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Detroit Terminal Consolidation 





Cuts Airline Personnel 45% 


By KetrH SAUNDERS 


Although there still are some rough 
spots to be smoothed out, the na- 
tion’s airlines, through the industry 
instrumentality, the Airlines Ter- 
minal Corporation, have their experi- 
mental operations at Cincinnati-Cov- 
ington (Kenton County Airport) and 
at Willow Run Airport, Detroit, in 
such shape that it is now believed 
that by year’s end extension of the 
plan to a number of other major 
airports will be made. 

The consolidation of ticketing and 
other lobby services, inaugurated only 
recently completed this phase of the 
operation, and the development of 
airport facilities and non-airline 
revenues—other phases of the ter- 
minal corporation’s primary function 
—are being rushed with all possible 
speed. 

Roy H. Callahan, general man- 
ager for the Airlines Terminal Corp., 
admits the going has not been alto- 
gether smooth, particularly at Willow 
Run, but he believes ANTSCO has 
learned from the experience how to 
meet most of the problems connected 
with airline terminal and consoli- 
dated services operations. 

The consolidation of services, af- 
fecting three airlines at Cincinnati 
and seven at Willow Run, has been 
accomplished in four steps, as fol- 
lows: 

Mechanical and fueling services on 
the ramp, including turn-around 
servicing, inaugurated March 15 at 
Cincinnati and April 15 at Willow 
Run. 

Ramp control, which includes load- 
ing and unloading of baggage, guid- 
ance of planes to loading positions 
and coordination of plane movements 
on the field, effected April 15 at Cin- 
cinnati and May 15 at Willow Run. 

Weight and balance, distribution 
of plane loads, etc., in effect at Cin- 
cinnati May 18, at Willow Run July 
31. 

Lobby consolidation, inaugurated 
July 31 at Willow Run and August 1 
at Cincinnati. 


Reservations Excepted 


This makes the consolidations com- 
plete except with regard to reserva- 
tions, and the airlines are not yet 
prepared to go so far as to make 
this a joint undertaking. The ticket- 
ing consolidation seems to be work- 
ing out well, although Eastern Air 
Lines still has its own ticket counter 
at Willow Run and has adopted a 
“wait and see” attitude before de- 
ciding whether to join in with United, 





‘tal, TWA, Northwest, American, 
“icago and Southern, 

Instead of 15 or 20 agents repre- 
senting seven different carriers, there 
now are half a dozen agents behind 
the long counter representing the 
six participating airlines in handling 
ticket sales and check-ins, Ticket- 
ing delays are few and of little con- 
sequence. 


This kind of reduction in person- 
nel has occurred in nearly all de- 
partments of the Willow Run opera- 
tion. For example, seven men are 
now handling the fueling in less time 
than it was handled formerly by 18 
men, All told, there are 361 
ANTSCO employes doing the work 
today that from 650 to 700 persons 
would be doing if there were no 
consolidation, a cut of 45%. 


Must Meet Tests 


According to Callahan, his com- 
pany insists that its operations meet 
one of two tests: they must render 
the same services for the airlines at 
substantially less cost than if the air- 
lines did it themselves, or they must 
render a better service at no increase 
in cost. 

He added, however, that it is diffi- 
cult to make comparisons with pre- 
ANTSCO operations. For one thing, 
most airline operations at the begin- 
ning of the year were with DC-3’s, 
whereas a high percentage of today’s 
scheduled flights are made with four- 
engined planes which entail more 
time for loading and unloading, cabin 
service, fueling, and mechanical 
service. Also the airlines are op- 
erating more schedules now. Where- 
as there were about 90 scheduled 
daily arrivals and departures at Wil- 
low Run last winter, there are now 
about 135, which means more work 
for ticket agents, baggage handlers, 
ramp attendants and nearly all other 
terminal employes. 


Labor Problems 


Callahan said the problems at Wil- 
low Run have been numerous, with 
labor leading all others. For one 
thing, Detroit is a hotbed of union 
activity, and the airport management 
not only has had to deal with 
several unions but also has had 
to compete with automobile man- 
ufacturers, including the large 
Kaiser-Frazer plant right on the air- 
port, for labor. Another problem 
has been the matter of transporta- 
tion for employes between the air- 
port and Detroit, which is 30 miles 
distant. A third difficulty has been 
the necessity of breaking in employes 
on procedures and techniques for- 








eign to them. And still another prob- 
lem has been the lack of facilities at 
the airport. 

These problems are not insur- 
mountable, Callahan said, and. in fact 
most of them are well on the way 
toward solution or elimination. Labor 
relations at the airport are amicable, 
and the transportation problem is 
being met as well as could be ex- 
pected, considering the distances in- 
volved. And the employes, nearly 
all of whom, were taken over from 
the airlines by ANTSCO, are grad- 
ually catching’on to new work meth- 
ods entirely different in many in- 
stances from those used formerly in 
doing the same job when working 
for an individual airline. 

The problem of facilities, or lack 
of them, also is about to be licked. 
When ANTSCO took over at Willow 
Run it found itself in charge of an 
airport with fine runways, lighting, 
taxi strips, parking aprons and a 
control tower, and little else. True, 
there was an enormous building on 
the field, but converting this into a 
modern airline administration and 
terminal building was a slow and 
costly process. 


Passenger Services 

As a result, airline passengers have 
suffered many inconveniences at 
Williow Run these past few months, 
but today the makeshift temporary 
look has about disappeared, and the 
comfort of travelers is being met 
more satisfactorily. Finger areas 
fanning out from the administration 
building to 16 loading positions have 
just been built and are in process of 
being covered. 

The ticket counter has been com- 
pleted; the arrival and departure 
board is in operation; a dining room 
is being installed on the front of the 
second floor and an employes’ cafe- 
teria is nearing completion in an- 
other part of the building; perma- 
nent rest rooms on the ground floor 
will soon replace the temporary ones 
now in use upstairs; an observation 
platform opened recently is proving 
to be a popular feature and good 
revenue source; and a barbershop, 
shoe shine stand and other conces- 
sions are being hurried to completion. 

So high is the ceiling of the two 
main sections of the building that 
buildings have been constructed 
within the main structure. These 
are built of cinder blocks, and such 
structures have been built to date 
for the Air Express Division of Rail- 
way Express Agency, for the Post 
Office Department, for a snack bar, 
and for custom inspectors and op- 
erations involved with international 
flights. One major drawback yet to 
be overcome is the fact that there is 
only one doorway leading from the 
lobby to the loading positions, and 
since this is used by both incoming 
and outgoing passengers, a serious 
jam-up results at times. 

From the foregoing, it would ap- 
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pear that ANTSCO is well along with 
its three-point program of develop- 
ing additional airport facilities, de- 
veloping non-airline revenues and 
consolidating airline services, both at 
Willow Run and at Cincinnati. After 
its first report to the airline industry 
next month, Airlines Terminal Corp., 
may start negotiations for taking 
over a number of other airports. 

Harold Palmer, formerly with 
American Airlines and TWA, is 
ANTSCO manager at Willow Run, 
and George Jewell, former TWA sta- 
tion manager at Cincinnati, is 
ANTSCO manager there. 


CAB Investigates Airlines’ 
Uniform Air Freight Tariff 


Two investigations of Official Air- 
freight Tariff No. 1, which the Civil 
Aeronautics Board allowed to become 
effective Aug. 1 over protests calling 
for suspension and investigation of 
the tariff, have been set in motion by 
the Board. 

The first investigation will seek to 
determine “whether the rates and 
charges contained in (the Tariff) and 
demanded, collected and received by 
each of the parties for the transpor- 
tation of air freight are unjust, or 
unreasonable, or unjustly discrimina- 
tory, or unduly preferential, or un- 
duly prejudicial.” And if they are 
found unlawful, the Board will seek 
to determine “the just and reasonable 
non-discriminatory and non-prefer- 
ential or non-prejudicial rate or rates 
which should be applied.” 

The second investigation seeks only 
to determine whether the participat- 
ing air carriers worked out the tariffs 
through “any agreement or agree- 
ments required to be filed with the 
Board under Section 412 of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act and Part 251.1 of 
the Economic Regulations.” 


CAB Denies Passenger Rights 
To All American Aviation 


All American Aviation’s bid for 
temporary amendment of its cer- 
tificate to permit transportation of 
passengers in conjunction with its 
present mail and property pick-up 
service between Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Huntington, W. Va., was turned down 
by CAB on Aug. 8. While recognizing 
AAA’s commendable initiative and 
energy in experimenting with com- 
bination passenger and pick-up mail- 
property service, CAB explained that 
the evidence did not give adequate 
assurance that “the high standards of 
safety requisite in all scheduled air 
transportation of passengers can and 
will be preserved.” 

The type of operation planned by 
AAA would have required frequent 
descents to low altitudes for mail- 
property pick-ups which the Board 
said “would expose passengers to 
hazards which do not attend the op- 
eration of conventional aircraft.” 


Local Service Lines 


Form New Council 


Disbandment of the Feeder Air- 
lines Association and its replacement 
by two separate but closely allied 
groups—a Council of Local Service 
Airlines and an Air Transport Asso- 
ciation committee—have paved . the 
way for improvement in the handling 
of problems of this group of carriers. 

The new Council, headed by Joseph 
Garside, president of Wiggins Air- 
ways, will handle certain matters 
such as over-all national policies and 
public relations for the local service 
airlines, while the ATA will handle 
day-to-day operational problems. In 
its choice of name, the Council seeks 
to emphasize the function of these 
carriers as regional units, rather than 
simply funnels to trunklines. 

Nine of the regional airlines are 
members of ATA, and close coopera- 
tion and no duplication of activity be- 
tween the two groups has been 
promised. 

Serving under the Council chair- 
man are three regional vice presi- 
dents: Gwin Hicks, vice president of 
Empire Air Lines, western region; 
Oliver Parks, president of Parks Air 
Transport, central region; Joseph L. 
Dyer, president of Florida Airways, 
eastern region. Thomas Davis, presi- 
dent of Piedmont Aviation, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

The .ATA committee is headed by 
James G. Ray, president of South- 
west Airways and of the disbanded 
Feeder Airline Association. Other 
members are: H. R. Bazley, All 
American; D. G. Hendrickson, Em- 
pire; M. D. Holman, Florida; J. M. 
Lewis, Monarch; H. B. Seifert, Pio- 
neer, and Garside, Wiggins. 

Members of the Council of Local 
Service Airlines are: 

Challenger Airlines, Empire Air 
Lines, Monarch Air Lines, Parks Air 
Transport, Florida Airways, Southern 
Airways, Piedmont Aviation, South- 
west Airways, Trans-Texas Airways 
(formerly Aviation Enterprises), 
Wiggins Airways, Wisconsin Central 
Airlines, Iowa Airplane Co., and 
Central Airlines. 


Douglas Delivers Last DC-4 
To South African Airways 


Douglas Aircraft Co. on Aug. 11 
delivered the last of the DC-4’s— 
No. 1242—to South African Airways. 
The delivery marked the end of a 
five-year manufacturing program 
which produced 1,163 military and 79 
postwar DC-4 transports. 

A Douglas survey reported that 
DC-4’s now outnumber all other four- 
engined transports about 7-to-1, and 
have a service record of about one 
billion miles. Company officials fore- 
cast that, with more than 1,000 now 
in use, the DC-4 will be flying for at 
least another decade. 
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The Rickenbacker Formula: 





Men Wilt and Ideas Fly As 
Capt. Eddie Runs the Show 


By Ertc BRAMLEY 

There’s something in the Civil 
Aeronautics Act that says that there 
should be honesty, efficiency and 
economy in the management of an 
airline. 

After spending four days in Miami 
at a meeting of the Eastern Air 
Lines’ field and advisory boards of 
directors, we’re convinced that East- 
ern is practically knocking itself out 
trying to live up to all of these 
standards, This may explain, to some 
degree, why the company has con- 
sistently come up with nice profits. 

It should be- explained that the 
EAL field and advisory boards are 
somewhat unique in air transporta- 
tion. In brief, they comprise what 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker, EAL presi- 
dent, calls the first, second and third 
echelons of his management. The 
advisory board is made up of officers 
and department heads, while the 
field board is composed mainly of 
traffic and sales managers and sta- 
tion managers from Eastern’s 76 ci- 
ties. 

These boards meet every three 
months, each time in a different city. 
Attendance is compulsory, and posi- 
tive transportation is issued to all 
board members, who, incidentally, 
receive a $10 directors’ fee for at- 
tending. 

At the meeting, each board, mem- 
ber, including all officers of the com- 
pany, must read a report of his ac- 
tivities during the past three months, 
and is expected to come up with 
suggestions and recommendations of 
value either to his station or to the 
entire system. 

Several days before the meeting, a 
carbon copy of each member’s re- 
port has been transmitted to “the 
Captain,” as Eddie Rickenbacker is 
known throughout the EAL system. 
By meeting time, the Captain has 
read, digested and marked each re- 
port. If there’s anything wrong with 
a report, the author is likely to find 
himself on the receiving end of some 
very caustic comment. For, as one 
Station manager put it, the Captain 
can be a “very tough cookie.” 


Battle of Ideas 

“These guys get on their feet and 
they either make damned fools of 
themselves or they build themselves 
up,” the Captain said, in explaining 
the meetings to us, “If an idea is 
good, it goes into effect right there 
and then. If it’s no good, it’s cracked 
right there, and anyone who may 
be thinking along the same lines 
knows it’s out. I’m just trying to 
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get people to use their old coconuts.” 

EAL board members still speak 
with awe about the March meeting of 
the boards. That meeting was a 
knock-down drag-out affair, at which 
the Capiain had many harsh words 
to say. Following the meeting, there 
were a number of personnel changes. 
“That meeting practically revolution- 
ized the company,” one board mem- 
ber told us. 

By comparison, the Miami meeting 
was relatively mild, but it’s safe to 
say that a majority of those present 
had the shakes when they stepped 
up before the microphone to read 
their reports to the 250 assembled 
members. Especially with the Cap- 
tain sitting next to them with marked 
copies of the reports, and micro- 
phone of his own, ready to break in 
at any time. And break in he does. 
Our score sheet showed nine inter- 
ruptions the first morning, 38 in the 
afternoon, 33 in the evening. The 
next morning there were 41, dropping 
off to 35 in the afternoon. The rest of 
the sessions were similar. These ses- 
sions, incidentally, continue morning, 
noon and night. The first day there 
were 10 and a half hours of meetings, 
the second day 11, with the other 
days just as tough. 


Anyone who has an idea that Rick- 





The Captain Interrupts— 


backer breaks in to elaborate on a point. 





enbacker is merely a figurehead in 
Eastern Air Lines has only to attend 
one of these meetings to get a dif- 
ferent idea. As a matter of fact, it’s 
hard to report one of the meetings 
without making Eastern sound like 
a one-man company, which it isn’t. 
But the Captain knows the company 
from top to bottom, and no detail is 
too small to escape his attention. 

These meetings are the Captain’s 
idea of how to develop management. 
“From now on,” he told the members, 
“I want your slogan to be: ‘Think 
through, then follow through.’” 

If a suggestion was good Ricken- 
backer would bark into the micro- 
phone: “That’s good. That’s manage- 
ment.” Or, “That’s ABC. It makes 
sense.” The phrases “That’s manage- 
ment” and “That’s ABC” were re- 
peated scores of times. 

That’s where the efficiency and 
economy come in, for from the side- 
lines it looked to us as though the 
meetings were definitely serving to 
make every board member cost-con- 
scious. This was borne out in the 
reports—a board member telling how 
he eliminated a telephone here, or 
turned out the lights there, thus 
effecting a saving of so much. 
Economy and efficiency were ham- 
mered home time after time during 
the four days. “Spend the company’s 
money as you would your own— 
that’s management,” the Captain re- 
marked. 

Some one reported that he thought 
there were too many forms to fill 
out in this airline business. “Let’s 
get away from red tape,” the Captain 
answered, “See that it’s done your- 
self. That’s management. That’s 


As A. G. “Shaky” Brown, Eastern Air Lines’ station 
manager at Miami, reads his report at the Miami 
meeting of the company's field and advisory boards of directors, Capt. Eddie Ricken- 


On top of the case in the foreground can 


be seen the Captain's marked copies of members’ reports still to be given. 
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ABC.” He asked Paul Brattain, first 
vice president, to see what he could 
do about cutting out some of the 
many forms. Before Brattain left 
Miami, he had tossed 75 forms into 
the wastebasket. 

One member brought up the sub- 
ject of telling passengers why flights 
are delayed. “Let’s get the habit of 
telling people the truth,” Ricken- 
backer retorted. “If you don’t know, 
by God, find out. I don’t care if 
you’ve lost a couple of engines— 
tell ’em.” 


Tough Competitors 

A traffic and sales manager proudly 
reported that he was getting a lot 
more business out of his city than the 
competing airline. “That’s good, but 
don’t let ’em get any of it—they’re 
not entitled to it,” was the comment. 
“We haven’t been getting our share 
of the traffic because our competitors 
have been doing a better job than we 
have. You salesmen are afraid some- 
one might see you. You’d starve to 
death if you had to work on com- 
mission,” 

Traffic and sales managers and sta- 
tion managers were warned not to 
have secretaries answer their phones 
and ask “Who’s calling?” or to sit 
behind frosted glass partitions where 
they are unavailable to people. 
“You’re in business to have people 
call you,” Rickenbacker said. 

C. J. Morris, food supervisor in 





EACH ONE 
IN THESE EIGHT, GREAT 
SOUTHERN CITIES 
in Atlanta « THE ANSLEY 


doe Crocy, Manager 


in Birmingham « THE TUTWILER 


Ira Patton, Manager 





in Montgomery + THE JEFFERSON DAVIS 


Homer Spiva, Manager 


in Nashville « THE ANDREW JACKSON 
len Murrell, Manager 


in New Orleans « THE ST. CHARLES 
J. J. (Mike) O'Leary, Vice Pres. & Mgr. 


in Savannah « THE SAVANNAH 
George Fowler, Manager 


in Louisville « THE KENTUCKY 
dames E. Rushin, Menager 


in Greensboro + THE 0. HENRY 
Leon Womble, Manager 
o 


Carling Dinkler, 
President 
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New York suggested that by serving 
juice, rolls and coffee for in-flight 
breakfasts, EAL could save $7,000 
monthly. “Approved, effective im- 
mediately,” the Captain snapped, He 


. noted that EAL had 20 surplus din- 


ners on board out of a station the 
day before. “Failure on the part of 
management.” He opposed serving 
flight crews their meals before the 
passengers. “They’re servants of the 
public, just the same as I am.” 

Dan Sinkler, Atlanta traffic and 
sales manager, reported that one of 
his porters had made a suggestion 
that would save the company $300 
a year. “He’s a damned able fellow,” 
Rickenbacker said. “See that he gets 
a $50 bond. Here’s a colored fellow 
who’s_ out-thinking our _ so-called 
geniuses.” 

He endorsed, as good advertising a 
suggestion that personnel carry EAL 
time tables in their outside coat 
pockets. “And by the way,” he added, 
“T wonder how many guys here have 
Eastern baggage stickers on their 
bags, including Rickenbacker, who 
hasn’t.” 

It should be said that while the 
Captain was tough, he was also fair. 
The Chicago station, for example, 
came in for high praise for develop- 
ing traffic. Johnny Ray, superinten- 
dent of engine overhaul in Miami, 
was credited with doing an outstand- 
ing job. There were others. 

During the four days, every con- 
ceivable part of the airline operation 
was covered—traffic, schedules, food 
service, equipment, maintenance, en- 
gineering, etc. Each member had a 
chance to find out what the others 
had accomplished and were working 
on. 

In line with the development of 
local management, Eastern is now 
inaugurating a system under which 
each station will fill out a monthly 
statement of profit or loss. The state- 
ment, signed by both the traffic and 
sales manager and the station man- 
ager, will detail all expenses of the 
station against all revenues. Thus, 
New York headquarters will be able 
to tell at a glance whether a station 
is in the red or the black. If figures 
are consistently red, the local man- 
agers know that they will be called 
on the carpet. This method, it is felt, 
will serve to increase efficiency at 
each station. 


Junior Board 


Rickenbacker likes the advisory 
and field board idea so well that he 
recently formed a junior board of di- 
rectors. This is composed of fourth 
echelon personnel—the people who 
run the airline during the times when 
the first three echelons are attend- 
ing their board meetings. The first 
meeting of the junior board was held 
in late August in Miami. It was 
scheduled for two days, but the Cap- 
tain found the fourth echelon’s com- 
ments so interesting that he extended 
it to three days. 





What about all the suggestions 
that came up during the four days of 
the field and advisory meetings? 
Time after time suggestions for im- 
proving service or effecting economics 
would be made, and time after time 
the Captain would tell someone to 
get this into the works, or to give 
him a report on that. Surely, we 
thought, someone must forget to do 
some of these things, or must quietly 
let something slide. 

But we discovered that it doesn’t 
work that way. The entire four-day 
meeting is not only taken down on a 
stenotype machine, but it’s also re- 
corded. Shortly, the Captain will have 
the records played back. And shortly 
people will be asked whether this 
or that has been done, Nothing is 
forgotten or alloWed to slide. 

That’s ABC. That’s management. 





CAB Calendar 


Sept. 2—Hearing on applications of Bran- 
iff and Pan American-Grace Airways for 
amendment of their Latin American Cer- 
tificates. (Dockets 2527 and 2622). Tenta- 
tive. 

Sept. 8—Hearings on applications propos- 
ing Additional California-Nevada Service. 
(Docket 2019 et al.) 

Sept. 8—Oral argument in the Arizona- 
New Mexico Case. (Docket 968 et al.) 10 
a. m..e. d. s. t.. Room 5042, Commerce 
Building. 

Sept. 10—Hearing on CAB investigation 
of control of Transcontinental & Western 
Air by Hughes Tool Co., and transactions 
between the companies. (Docket 2796). 10 
@ m., Room 229, Federal Building, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Examiner Edward T. Stodola. 

Sept. 15—Hearing in’ Chicago on applica- 
tions proposing helicoper service in the 
Chicago area. (Docket 2384 et al.) Post- 
Pponed from Sept. 8 at request of Anderson 
Air Activities. Examiner Ferdinand D. 
Moran. 

Oct. 5—Hearing on applications propos- 
ine additional service in Florida (Docket 
1668 et al.) Postponed from Aug. 12. Ex- 
aminer F. Merritt Ruhlen. Tentative. 

Oct. 20—Hearing on Pan American Air- 
ways’ Latin American Routes Consolidation 
Case. (Docket 2811). Examiner Ralph L. 


CAB Actions 


Aug. 1—Decision issuing to Peruvian In- 
ternational Airways a Lima-Balboa-Havana- 
Washington-New York-Montreal Foreign Air 
Carrier Permit. 

Aug. 8—Opinion denying application of 
All American Aviation, Inc., for a temporary 
certificate amendment to authorize pas- 
senger service in conjunction with AAA’s 
present mail and express pick-up opera- 
tion. 

Aug. 8—Exemption orders issued allowing 
Pan American Airways and Northwest Air- 
lines to serve Okinawa on their routes to 
Shanghai. 

Aug. 11—Decision setting mail rates for 
Pan American Airways’ Latin American Di- 
vision and disapproving a joint facility con- 
tract between PAA and Panair do Brasil. 

Aug. 12—Order opening an investigation 
of a free ski transportation tariff filed by 
Colonial Airlines. 

Aug. 13—Exemption order allowing Resort 
Airlines, Inc., to operate eight regularly 
scheduled all expense air tours. 

Aug. 14—Order opening investigation of 
the Universal Air Travel Plan Agreement 
and Tariff No. 3. 
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Div. Averages 


3.6 Passengers Per Flight 


By FRANK M. Ho.z 


Only 3.6 passengers per flight were 
averaged by the English Division of 
British European Airways Corp. 
during the first five months of 1947. 
The Scottish Division did a little bet- 
ter with 5.9 while the Continental 
Division operating to Europe aver- 
aged 12.4 passengers per flight. 
Figures are derived from data re- 
ceived from official sources. 

By themselves, however, these fig- 
ures do not give a complete picture. 
The low passenger loads in the 
United Kingdom are due less to 
transports flying near-empty than to 
the fact that, even at this late date, 
a very high percentage of British 
domestic airline services are operated 
by old de Havilland DH-89 biplanes 
seating only five or six passengers. 
There are at least 35 in use by the 
English Division and another half 
dozen in Scotland, still outnumbering 
all other types. BEAC inherited this 
equipment when it formally took 
over the private domestic operators 
last February. 

Other equipment includes about 
ten Junkers Ju-52’s trimotors, with 
an average passenger capacity of 15, 
and a few Avro Anson XIX’s seating 
up to seven. Largest transports in use 
domestically are converted Douglas 
C-47’s. BEAC uses only five in the 
U. K.; three in the English Division 
seat 18 passengers, two in Scotland 
seat 21 each. The larger Vickers 
Viking, used rather successfully on 
BEAC’s European runs, has not yet 
been introduced to U. K. routes. Air 
transport shares in the “austerity” 
program at home. 

Load factors—a more valid indi- 
cation of operating success—were 
56% and 44% for English and Scot- 
tish Divisions respectively for the 
period from February to May in- 
clusive. The Continental Division 
operated at 72%. There has, how- 
ever, been a steady load factor rise. 


System-wide figure for May alone 
was 66%, with the following Division 
figures for the month: English, 60%; 
Scottish, 51%; Continental, 78%. 
Later figures have not yet been re- 
ported but it is understood that cur- 
rent overall load factor is well over 
70% and still rising. 

Another little-publicized aspect of 
British internal services is the size- 
able percentage increase in number 
of schedules since February. The 
accompanying Table I shows the 
number of monthly services sched- 
uled by BEAC in February and in 
June. It will be noted that English 
Division schedules increased over 
700%, with also a considerable in- 
crease in regularity of service. 
Schedules of the other two Divisions 
more than doubled, with the Con- 
tinental Division attaining 100% in 
June for schedules completed. 





Foreign Briefs 











Australia: An official Australian an- 
nouncement states that next April 21 
British Commonwealth Pacific Airlines 
(BCPA)—owned jointly by the govern- 
ments of Australia, New Zealand, and 
Great Britain—will take over operation 
of the trans-Pacific service between 
Sydney and Vancouver via San Fran- 
cisco. This route is now operated on 
contract for BCPA by Australian Na- 
tional Airways, a private company. 

Brazil: The Brazilian Ministry of 
Aeronautics has ordered the grounding 
of all of the Army’s Lockheed Lodestar 
C-60’s. The order followed in the wake 
of several accidents with equipment of 
this type, which were alleged to be due 
to engine failures. Independent ob- 
servers state that the accidents seem 
to be due to inadequate maintenance. 

Cuba: The Cuban airline Expresso 
Aereo Inter-Americano is reported to 
have suspended all scheduled operations 
with the exception of its Havana-Miami 
service and the domestic overwater hop 
between Havana and the Isle of Pines. 












BOAC Claims Lead 


British Overseas Airways Corp. 
has claimed the highest passen- 
ger payload per flight average 
over the New York to London 
route. During July its average of 
33.1 passengers per flight com- 
pared with 32.7 for its nearest 
competitor, the company said. 
During the month BOAC planes 
made 27 flights over the North 
Atlantic to the British Isles. 











Expreso dismissed over 75% of its em- 
ployees as a result of this drastic re- 
trenchment, leading to some litigation 
before the Cuban Department of Labor. 

Eire: Aerlinte Eireann Teoranta, Irish 
transoceanic airline, has announced that 
it will start services early in 1948 from 
Boston and New York to Shannon, Dub- 
lin, London, Paris, Amsterdam, Stock- 
holm and Rome. The Irish do not make 
it clear, however, whether this will be 
a one-carrier through service or whether 
Aerlinte will connect with the other Irish 
airline, Aer Lingus, which now flies to 
Great Britain and the Continent. 

France: The French are outfitting a 
Languedoc-161 with two gas turbines 
built by the firm Electromecanique of 
Lyons. The engines will turn Ratier 
propellers about 13 ft. in diameter. This 
will be the first gas turbine powered 
transport built on the Continent. The 
standard model of the Languedoc-161 
is powered by four reciprocating en- 
gines. 

Sweden: Ten uniformed ground 
hostesses have begun their duties at 
Bromma Airport, Stockholm, Sweden. 
The Swedish airlines adopted the 
idea on the premise that many travel- 
lers need information and service at the 
airport as well as in flight. 


No Aussie Airline Fatalities . 


Australia had no fatal accidents 
on any scheduled passenger airline 
service in the 12-month period ended 
June 30, 1947, during which the na- 
tion’s carriers flew - approximately 
23,000,000 miles. In the same period 
there were nine fatal crashes of non- 
scheduled and private aircraft. 


Second DC-3 to Saudi Arabia 


The second executive model DC-3C 
Douglas transport has been delivered 
by Grand Central Airport Co. to 
TWA, flight contractors to King Ibn 
Saud, regent of Saudi Arabia. 





Traffic Growth of British European Airways 


1. Services Scheduled and Completed 


ll. Traffic Statistics 











Feb., 1947 


June, 1947 





No. of serv- Regularity No.of serv- Regularity 


Passengers Passenger- Passengers Passenger- 


Feb., 1947 June, 1947 








carried kilometers’ carried kilometers 
icessched. ofservice icessched. of service flown flown 
English Div. 1,169 63.9% 8,310 96.8% English Div. 3,020 527,974 28,949 3,339,723 
Scottish Div. 660 80.9 1,671 98.6 Scottish Div. 2,643 556,446 12,131 3,108,757 
Continental Div. 374 65.4 860 100.0 Continental Div. 3,381 3,183,239 14,624 10,847,211 
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Administrative: 


Stanley G. King, v.p. and managing di- 
rector of American Airlines de Mexico, 
has been elected president and man- 
aging director. He was named president 
when this title was relinquished by 
C. R. Smith, chairman of the board of 
American Airlines, the parent company. 





R. D. Hager, 17-year airline veteran, 
has been appointed assistant to Tom 
Davis, president, Piedmont Airlines. 
Hager joined Eastern Air Transport, 
now Eastern Air Lines, in 1930 as city 
agent in Atlanta. He later became city 
manager, district manager, division 
manager, and also served as chairman 
of the EAL field board of directors. 
Piedmont plans to inaugurate service 
late this summer. 


Robert H. Biron, former v.p.-industrial 
relations for Northrop Aircraft, has been 
appointed v.p.-industria) relations for 
TWA. 


Dale H. Armstrong, who recently re- 
signed as assistant to the chairman of 
Northrop Aircraft to become manager 
of publicity in charge of news bureaus 
for TWA, has been elected v.p.-public 
relations for the airline. 


Richard I. Barnes, manager of the legal 
department of Pan American Airways’ 
Pacific-Alaska Division in San Fran- 
cisco, has been transferred to New York 
as assistant to David S. Ingalls, v.p.— 
overseas divisions. 


Jasper N. Barnette, Jr., superintendent 
of schedules for Pan American Airways’ 
Latin American Division in Miami, has 
been appointed assistant to PAA Vice 
President Erwin L. Balluder, with head- 
quarters in New York City. He will work 
on PAA system matters pertaining to 
Latin American operations. 


Matthew M. Gouger, former director of 
personnel relations for TWA, has been 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and appointed v.p.-public relations 
for the Glenn L. Martin Co. 


Jchn Howard Payne, Washington avia- 
tion consultant, has joined Florida Air- 
ways’ executive staff to supervise ac- 
tivities and research in connection with 
the line’s application for service to 16 
additional Florida points. 


Marten E. A. L. de Jong has been 
named commercial manager for the 
North American division of KLM Royal 
Dutch Airlines. He was formerly gen- 
eral manager of the New York office of 

Royal Dutch Indies Airlines, 
with which company he has been as- 
sociated since its formation in 1928. 


E. L. G. Grabenstatter, president of 
Flamingo Airlines, has been elected 
vice-president of Independent Airfreight 
Association. 
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* * 





Stanley G. King 


Operations-Maintenance: 





John C. Franklin, v.p.-engineering for 
TWA since 1942, has resigned to become 
manager of the U. S. Atomic Energy 


-« Commission’s Oak Ridge, Tenn., division. 


Franklin joined TWA in 1931 as super- 
intendent of communications after two 
years as a radio engineer with Western 
Air Express. From 1938 to 1941 he was 
executive assistant to the president, 
later becoming superintendent of engi- 
neering and vice president. In 1937 he 
received the National Air Safety Award 
for development of the anti-static direc- 
tional loop antenna. 


Robert B. White, who has 25 years of 
management experience in the aviation 
and petroleum industries, has been ap- 
pointed director of engineering and 
maintenance for Northeast Airlines. 





R. D. Hager 





During the war, he was chief of aircraft 
maintenance and engineering in the 
India-China Division of the Air Trans- 
port Command. 


L. L. Heimer, who joined TWA as a 
mechanic in 1935, has been named 
central region superintendent of main- 
tenance, succeeding Keith K. Kay, who 
died recently. 


H. W. Oesch has been designated sta- 
tion manager for TWA in South Bend, 
Ind., replacing J. M. Evans, resigned. 
Oesch joined the airline in 1942 as a 
junior passenger agent. 


Ernest H. Kingsbury, former assistant 
to the chief engineer of All American 
Aviation’s research and developmental 
department, is now technical adviser 
to Flight Safety, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Traffic and Sales: 





James W. Mariner has been appointed 
to the newly-created position of director, 
cargo rates and procedures, for North- 
west Airlines. He formerly was director 
of cargo traffic for TWA, and prior to 
that was with the Dollar Steamship 
Lines. F. R. Erickson, manager, air ex- 
press and mail, will continue his 
present duties with NWA, in charge of 
sales promotion and service for domestic 
and international air cargo, express, and 
mail. 


Edward A. J. Fay has been named dis- 
trict manager of traffic and sales for 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana, with 
headquarters at 781 Fifth Ave. New 
York. Fay recently resigned as cargo 
traffic and sales manager for Chicago 
and Southern, and prior to that was 
chief, tariffs and service division of CAB. 


James A. Stoutenburgh, Jr., who joined 
Capital Airlines’ reservations depart- 
ment in January, 1946, has been pro- 
moted to reservations manager of the 
Washington district. 


Brooke B. Burnham, acting passenger 
sales-manager of Continental Air Lines 
for the past five months while promoting 
an extensive travel program, has re- 
turned to his former post as district 
traffic manager in Denver. Ward Gash, 
district traffic and sales manager for 
CAL in Denver, has been transferred to 
the same position in Kansas City. 


Joseph P. Shaughnessy, formerly with 
the Flying Tiger Line in Chicago, has 
been appointed traffic representative for 
Pacific Overseas Airlines with tempo- 
rary offices in Guam. 


James M. Flynn, former traffic and 
public relations representative for Capi- 
tal Airlines in Chicago, has been named 
district sales manager for the Harris- 
burg area. 


Nelson K. Milliken has been appointed 
district agency manager for American 
Airlines in Los Angeles, replacing Webb 
Disney, who will assume other duties in 
the regional office. Milliken, who first 
joined AA in 1935, for the past year 
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has been a partner in the Hollywood 
Boulevard Travel Agency. 


George P. Brown has been transferred 
from the sales department of Northeast 


Airlines to assistant director of public 
relations. 


George C. Wright, formerly sales mana- 
ger for American Airlines at Buffalo, 
has been designated Virginia sales man- 
ager with headquarters in Richmond. 
He has been with AA since 1936. 


Laurence L. Doty, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the system news 
bureau for Capital Airlines. He has 
been with Capital for the past year as 
district general manager in Saginaw, 
Mich., and assistant manager of reserva- 
tions and ticket sales for the entire 
system. 


William K. Anderson, formerly reserva- 
tions manager for Delta Afr Lines in 
Cincinnati, has become city traffic man- 
ager in Jacksonville. 


Charles M. Mashburn, formerly city 
traffic manager for Delta in Cincinnati, 
has succeeded the late J. Victor Little 
as district office manager in Atlanta. 


city 
suc- 


William G. Swindell, formerly 
traffic manager in Jacksonville, 
ceeded Mashburn in Cincinnati. 


Dorothy Everheart has been promoted 
from chief reservations supervisor to 
reservations manager of Delta’s Shreve- 
port office. 


Morris W. Ellis has advanced from 
traffic representative in charge of 
Delta’s Augusta city ticket office to city 
traffic manager, and Jack P. Morgan 
has been promoted from reservations 
supervisor to chief reservations super- 
visor at Augusta. 


John Sheehan, former publicity repre- 
sentative for Southwest Airways in San 
Francisco, has been named director of 
publicity for Philippine Air Lines, Inc. 


Warren H. Smith, former general sales 
manager for Northeast Airlines, has been 
named New England district superin- 
tendent for Irish ,Airlines with head- 
quarters at Hotel Statler, Boston. The 
line plans to inaugurate service early 
next year from Boston and New York 
to Shannon, Dublin, Lendon, Paris, 
Amsterdam, Stockholm, and Rome. 


W. A. Ford, formerly manager of em- 
ploye services in TWA's personnel de- 
partment, has been named sales super- 
isor, agency and interline. He has been 
vith TWA since 1938. 


Thomas J. Lozano has been promoted 
irom senior traffic representative for 
I'WA in New York to district cargo sales 
manager there. He replaces Stanley E. 
Russ, transferred to the International 
Division. 


D. L. Bogart, affiliated with American 
Airlines in various sales capacities for 
the past eight years, has been appointed 
‘argo sales manager for the New York 
listrict. 


Charles Green, formerly with the As- 
ociated Press in Minneapolis, has been 
lamed assistant manager of TWA'’s 
news bureau in Washington. 
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A TIENTION traffic managers: Here’s a stunt that has been tried (sucess- 

fully) to swindle an airline out of some room and board money . . . One 
of the large airlines tells us that one of its airport offices received a tele- 
phone call from an ‘irate “passenger” who wanted to know if they’d found 
his three bags that had been missing when he arrived on yesterday’s flight 
. . » He gave the agent three baggage check numbers . . . The airport office 
had no record of three bags being lost, but thought that maybe there’d been 
a slip-up, so the “passenger” was told that a search would be made... A 
little later, the same “passenger” walked into the airline’s downtown office, 
explained that his bags had been lost and that he had practically no money 
because it was in one of his bags, in the form of travelers checks .. . 
Could the airline please fix him up with a hotel room and food money; he 
asked .. . The downtown office called the airport office, which verified that 
it had a note on the three lost bags (due to the “passenger’s” call) . . . So 
the airline put the man up at a hotel and paid for his meals . . . The next 
day he had departed for parts unknown, sticking the airline with a hotel 
and food bill . . . Some people will try anything to ride along on other 
peoples’ dough . . . Traffic managers might benefit by this airline’s experience 
and be extra careful .:. 

. 


We had our first flight the other day in one of Eastern Air Lines’ new 
Constellations and want to add our voice to all the others that have said 
that this is really high-class air transportation . . . Miami-Washington in 
three and a half hours, 60 passengers .. . We particularly like Eastern’s 
idea of having the flight steward give in-flight reports over the public 
address system . . . He would report something like this: “We are now 
over Savannah at 19,000 ft. Our speed is 310 mph. The temperature on 
the ground is 90, temperature at 19,000 ft. is 30. We will arrive in 
Washington at five o’clock’”” . . . The pilot also gave one of the reports 
. .. Then, during the approach to Washington, the steward pointed out 
that on the left you could see the Washington Monument and the 
Capitol, on the right was the Pentagon building, etc. . . . It added a lot 
to the trip and is an excellent idea... 

7. 


Airline hostesses have to put up with a lot, but really, this is going a bit 
too far .. On one of United Air Lines’ west coast DC-4 flights recently, 
every time one of the hostesses walked down the aisle, a voice (evidently 
coming from the hostess) would say: “Peanuts, popcorn, ice cream .. . The 
passengers were no end mystified about this peculiar voice coming from 
such a nice-looking girl . . . But they had nothing on the hostess—she was 
just as mystified . . . Well, as you have probably guessed a ventriloquist 
was finally discovered among the passengers . . What a voice-thrower 
won’t do to get into the act... 

= 


Now don’t all rush at once, girls, but Western Air Lines has started 
* a stunt that may interest you .. . Every woman passenger who passes 
through San Francisco on Western, or who boards the airline at that 
point, receives a beautiful gardenia, compliments of the airline .. . 
The flowers are packed in individual cellophane bags with a card 
attached pointing out that they are furnished courtesy of Western .. . 
The promotion stunt has proved so successful that the male passengers 
have set up a clamor to be included in . . . They want the flowers for 

wives and sweethearts... 

e 


We may be falling for a gag, but it says so right in TWA’s company paper, 
“Starliner” ... It says that at Shannon, Ireland, in order not to disillusion 
passengers, the TWA ramp agents, when loading baggage in the bellies of 
aircraft when passengers are around, say: “Please stow that baggage in the 
forward stomach” ... This seems to us to be carrying things a little too 
ee 

es 


British South American Airways, which now runs Lancastrians 
between England and South America, calls its airliners “Stars” (Star 
Dust, Star Bright, etc.) . . . So the company has decided to call its 
hostesses Star Girls ... A rather catchy title, we think .. . 





AS EASY AS LOADING A TRUCK 


e The new Curtiss-Wright CW-32 is 
cargo transport all the way through . . . 
On or off loading concurrently 
through its large five and a half foot 
front and eight foot rear doors ac- 
commodates van or truck loads as 
fast as hand-truck or conveyor belt 
can deliver them. 


e A cargo compartment of 4,400 
cubic feet capacity—with floor at 
truck-bed height and clear and un- 
obstructed across its entire width— 
makes possible full cross-section 


loading for greater cargo space utili- 
zation Its Curtiss reversible 
propellers facilitate landing and 
backing to the loading platform- 
getting a cargo aboard this airplane 
is as easy as loading a truck. 


e The CW-32 flies 14 to 16 tons, 
1,500 miles, 12 to 14 tons,2,500 miles 
... and at profitable airline speeds. 
Automatic temperature controls 
safeguard perishable cargo...every 
comfort and convenience for operat- 
ing personnel, Write Division CA-2. 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


Curtiss ‘& WRIGHT 
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AMONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES 
THE CW-32 OFFERS: 


1. Clear, unobstructed cargo floor. . . 
truck-bed height. 


2. 4,400 cu. ft. compartment capacity. 


3. Curtiss Reversible Propellers for easy 
ground handling. 


4. Temperature control for perishables. 
5. Pressurized control room. 


6. Operates at speeds equal to those 








a modern passenger transports. 
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CAB Quick to Adopt 


Safety Recommendations 


By Davin SHAWE 


Although the President’s special air 
safety inquiry board was not taken 
particularly serious at the start of 
its investigations, it has become ap- 
parent that Chairman Landis’ Civil 
Aeronautics Board is tagging close 
on the heels of the Landis-directed 
special safety board. 

Little time has been lost by CAB, 
and where appropriate by the CAA, 
in picking up recommendations 
dropped by the safety group and 
copying them into the law. For- 
tunately, there has been very little 
friction thus far over the new and 
proposed regulations. The industry 
has balked at a few proposals, but 
on most major recommendations has 
appeared to be a willing participant 
in drafting new regulations. 

Altogether, five reports have been 
submitted to President Truman, Each 
contains a mixture of final recom- 
mendations and interim observations, 
most of them tied in with factors in 
the three major crashes (UAL, EAL 
and PCA) which prompted appoint- 
ment of the special board. Hearings 
on certain complex or controversial 
items will continue for quite a while, 
culminating in a final report which 
should tie down all safety questions 
not treated conclusively in the in- 
terim reports. 


Considers Recent Accidents 

Latest and lengthiest of the reports 
delves into factors in all three of the 
recent accidents. It covers structural 
problems suggested by the EAL crash 
at Port Deposit, Md.; terrain clear- 
ance, traffic control, and navigation 
aid questions arising from PCA’s 
crash into the mountains near Lees- 
burg, Va.; and additional discussion 
of takeoff weights, accident survival, 
and airport fire and crash protection 
which has been under discussion since 
the UAL takeoff incident at La 
Guardia Field. 

In talking about the Port Deposft 
accident, termed “the most baffling” 
of the three, the special board says 
that in the absence of knowledge as 
to cause it has taken precautions 
against all reasonable, possible even- 
tualities that might have contributed 
to the crash, These precautions have 
included instructions to inspect the 
empennage of all DC-4 type aircraft; 
re-check by manufacturers to test the 
strength of various tail section com- 
ponents; CAA _ requirements that 
quarter-inch elevator hinge pins be 
replaced by five-sixteenth inch pins, 
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and that removable control surfaces 
be removed and inspected every 1,000 
rather than every 8,000 hours; and a 
recommendation that all incidents in 
which control surfaces are subjected 
to sudden, severe gust loads be re- 
ported by pilots and followed by 
immediate inspection. 

The report also lists certain re- 
search studies which the special board 
has asked the NACA to conduct. 
These include: 

(1) To investigate possible methods 
for inspecting aircraft structures for 
incipient fatigue failure. 

(2) To study the effect of repeated 
loads on the strength of typical air- 
craft structures. 

(3) To review available load dis- 
tribution information to determine if 
abnormalities in chordwise or span- 
wise distribution may exist which 
are not adequately accounted for in 
present design specifications. 

(4) To make an analysis of wing 


and tail loads on typical transport 
airplanes in approximately vertical 
dives. 


Part of the report as it pertains to 
PCA’s Leesburg crash goes over 
ground already covered in earlier re- 
ports and publicized in connection 
with subsequent CAB and industry 
action. The special board points out 
that it has recommended and the 
airlines have acted upon higher 
minimum cruising altitudes and initial 
approach altitudes under instrument 


conditions; also that it has suggested 
airline adoption of electronic terrain 
proximity warning indicators. 

(This latter project hit a snag re- 
cently when the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission pointed out that 
war-developed radar warning devices 
and radio altimeters operate in the 
frequency band normally assigned to 
ham radio operators—and might be 
subject to amateur radio interference 
if surplus equipment such as the so- 
called Hughes radar is used for ter- 
rain warning. CAA is running tests 
at Indianapolis to evaluate this inter- 
ference.) 

The special board has also recom- 
mended that no instrument clearances 
below the new minimums be issued 
by Air Traffic Control; and has sug- 
gested certain items to be added to 
the proposed revision of Part 60 of 
Civil Air Regulations. 

New recommendations made by the 
board in this report include: 

(1) Adoption by Congress of legis- 
lation giving CAA the power to re- 
quire dispersal of operations at con- 
gested locations. 

(2) Rewriting of the Air 
Control Manual. 

(3) Better coordination among air- 
lines toward scheduling fewer flights 
into busy airports at peak traffic 
periods. 

(4) Relocation and realignment of 
existing navigational aids (low fre- 
quency) to permit more straight-in 
approaches, The report remarks that 
changing over from low frequency to 
VHF “is certain to take a longer time 
than originally anticipated.” 

(5) Investigation by CAA of the 
type of communication equipment 
carried by non-commercial aircraft 
(including military) with a view to- 
wards its improvement and the in- 
stallation of two-way VHF as soon as 
practicable. 

(6) Immediate action by 


Traffic 


industry 





ea es 





PAC’s Atlantic Division—"™ accessory shop at Pacific Airmotive Corpora- 





tion's extensive overhaul, maintenance and parts dis- 


tribution center recently opened at Linden, N. J. 
dent, has been placed in charge of the Atlantic Division. 


Gunnar Edenquist, PAC vice presi- 
Hanger and shop facilities 


at Linden were used by Eastern Aircraft Division of General Motors during the war. 
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THE FAMOUS 


‘Putt Putt™ 


e Gives long life to 
Plane Batteries 


e insures against costly 
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and CAA (lacking funds from Con- 
gress) to improve flight progress 
boards for better coordination be- 
tween contiguous air traffic control 
centers. The report, on this item, 
mentions that the danger of in-flight 
collisions is increasing with greater 
airway congestion. 

(7) Close cooperation between the 
Radio Technical Commission for 
Aeronautics, the Joint Research and 
Development Board, and other agen- 
cies to “allay doubts, recently gen- 
erated,” of a lack of coordination on 
navigational aids. 

(8) Implementation of airport ap- 
proaches with. high intensity lights 
and 360 degree visibility of runway 
lights. The report says that facilities 
already are available and “the spe- 
cial board is deeply concerned over 
the lack of progress . . . especially 
since the largest category of accidents 
resulting in passenger fatalities in 
1946 was in approaching and landing 
on airports.” 

The report raises the question of 
whether a flight engineer or other 
additional flight crew member should 
be required aboard 4-engine aircraft. 
Without making specific recommen- 
dations, the board urges that CAB 
hold immediate hearings to clarify 
the question and to permit aircraft 
designers to work out new design 
problems which might result. 

Several new recommendations are 
made regarding steps which might 
enhance the survival chances of pas- 
sengers and crew members, These in- 
clude shoulder harnesses for pilots 
and co-pilots; further study of the 
possible advantages of rear-facing 
seats; and a complete CAA investiga- 
tion of design problems in the loca- 
tion, operation and marking of emer- 
gency exits. 

On airport fire fighting and crash 
equipment the board expects to make 
a detailed report in the future, but, 
in the meantime recommends a CAB 
regulation authorizing the Adminis- 
trator to “prohibit the landing or 
takeoff of all air carrier aircraft from 
airports where no adequate ground 
fire fighting equipment is in existence 
or no adequate program for its pro- 
vision has been submitted to the 
Administrator for his approval.” 

Hearings on these and other phases 
of the safety inquiry are expected to 
continue for several weeks, and all 
indications are that the board’s 
recommendations will not gather dust 
or be forgotten as often happens with 
special investigations. 


American Receives 29 DC-6's 
American Airlines has received 29 
of- its 50 DC-6’s from Douglas Air- 
craft Co. and expects to have the re- 
maining 21 by end of the year. The 
company’s fleet now totals 141 air- 
planes, including the 29 DC-6’s, 39 
DC-4’s, six DC-4 all-cargo planes, 62 
DC-3’s, and five DC-3 cargo planes. 
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EAL Meteorologists Revise 


Turbulence Forecast Method 


Although thunderstorm turbulence 
occurs less frequently at higher alti- 
tudes, its effect on the high-speed, 
pressurized planes which can fly at 
those altitudes may be greater than 
on slower planes at lower altitudes. 
A DC-3 pilot cruising at 6,000 feet 
and 160 mph may be five times as 
likely to encounter thunderstorm 
turbulence as a Constellation pilot 
making 300 mph at 20,000 feet, but 
he isn’t proportionately in need of 
good advance warning. 

J. J. George, Eastern Air Lines’ 
superintendent of meteorology, has 
given a lot of study to the weather 
aspects of operating Eastern’s new 
Constellations. His department has 
more trouble with thunderstorm con- 
ditions than with predicting upper 
level winds, icing conditions and 
other weather problems not covered 
by the company’s previous experience 
with lower and slower flying. 

Just recently, Eastern’s meteor- 
ology department dropped the old 
method of forecasting thunderstorm 
turbulence with the rather ambiguous 
terms of light, moderate and severe. 
Instead, forecasts will use a numerical 
method of reporting and a new but 
rather simple system of anticipating 
the degree of turbulence which can 
be expected. The system is based on 
the difference in temperature between 
rising air in the thunderstorm and 
the surrounding air. A sample fore- 
cast from Eastern’s weather office 
might say: 

“TURBULENCE IN THUNDER- 
STORMS WA-KX SCALE SEVEN 
KX TO JA SCALE FOUR.” 

The term Scale Seven simply indi- 
cates that the turbulence results from 
a temperature difference of seven de- 
grees centigrade. Under the old 
terminology this would have been 
rated as “severe”. Scale Four (mod- 
erate) indicates a four degree differ- 
ence between rising air in the storm 
and surrounding air. 


Requires Greater Care 


Eastern believes that the new num- 
ber scale will mean more to flight 
crews, particularly after they have 
had a chance to associate certain 
Situations with certain numbers, and 
will also cause company meteorol- 
ogists to use greater care in arriving 
at the turbulence value. 

This method of scaling is based on 
NACA thunderstorm studies (re- 
cently described in a bulletin NACA 
Technical Note No. 1273, by B. B. 
Helfand) which offered the first cor- 
related information between turbu- 
lence encountered in flying through 
a thunderstorm and the meteoro- 
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logical conditions producing it. The 
table below shows how increasing dif- 
ferences in temperature indicate dif- 
ferences in average and maximum 
turbulence: 











Average 
Value Probable 
Tempera- of Maxi- 
ture Dif- Turbu- mum Descriptive 
ference lence* Value** Phrase 
(c*) 
0-3° 5 14 Light 
4-6° 12 25 Moderate 
7-9° 19 33 Severe 
over 9° 25 over 35 Severe oc- 
casionally 
extreme 





* Expressed as effective gust velocity (ft./ 


sec.) 
** Of turbulence for given value of tem- 
perature differences (ft./sec.) 


These figures and other data used 
in the NACA report were obtained by 
scientific observation and recording of 
conditions encountered during a 
series of traverses of thunderstorm 
clouds at various altitudes from 2,000 
to 34,000 feet. 

In advising EAL pilots of the new 
turbulence forecast scale, J. H. Halli- 
burton, assistant operations manager, 
cautioned that conditions within a 
thunderstorm change too fast for an 
exact forecast. 

“You should not judge the effective- 
ness of this forecast system,” Halli- 
burton said, “by one or two traverses 
of storms, but wait until you have 
been through a number of them. Note 
that in any given storm the turbu- 
lence encountered varies greatly, not 
only with altitude but with time. The 
value of this system then is to ap- 
prise you of how it can be. It is rec- 
ommended that thunderstorms not be 
entered with turbulence forecasts of 
over scale nine (extremely rare).” 

Adoption of the new turbulence 
forecast scale is only one phase of 
Eastern Air Lines work on applying 
meteorology to high altitude opera- 
tions with the Constellation. The 
difficulty of forecasting line squalls 
has been one of the biggest headaches. 
Flight crews have reported numerous 
line squalls this summer which com- 
pany forecasters had not anticipated, 
even though isolated thunderstorms 
were forecast. The frequency with 
which these storms have been re- 
ported from Constellations rather 
than from other types of aircraft is 
assumed to be due to the fact that 
many storms which can be seen from 
around 20,000 feet are obscured by 
cloud layers at lower flight levels. 

Eastern is launching a research 
project to determine the phenomena 
which cause thunderstorms to form 






into an organized line. When fore- 
casters become. proficient in recog- 
nizing these conditions it may benefit 
not only Constellation flights but 
lower-level operations where in- 
flight observations seldom have been 
available. 


10 Air Safety Proposals 
Made by House Committee 


The second “Safety in Air Naviga- 
tion” report of the House Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee 
issued last month urged that differ- 
ences of opinion relative to air navi- 
gation and landing aids be resolved, 
recommended that airlines bear more 
of the cost of creating and maintain- 
ing air navigation and air traffic con- 
trol systems, and made 10 specific 


. recommendations for increasing safety 


in air travel. 

The committee report, drafted by 
John H. Frederick, one of its staff 
members, made the following recom- 
mendations: 


(1) That there be increased appro- 
priations from Congress for develop- 
ment and installation of various aids to 
navigation and airway and airport traffic 
control. 

(2) That increased appropriations be 
made by Congress for meteorological 
services to increase air safety. 

(3) That the same safety require- 
ments apply to both certificated and 
non-certificated air carriers of passen- 
gers. 

(4) That separate reports to Congress 
be made by both the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration and the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board. 

(5) That the creation of the National 
Aviation Council, as provided for in 
H.R. 3587, be authorized by Congress. 

(6) That steps be taken to make air- 
line pilots less dependent on flight pay. 

(7) That the National Aviation Coun- 
cil, if such is created, undertake to de- 
cide which agency would be responsible 
for the implementation of facilities in 
search and rescue. 

(8) That the aircraft manufacturing 
industry, the Army, Navy, ATA, the 
Air Line Pilots Association and other 
interested groups take immediate steps 
toward standardization of instrument 
arrangement and other matters in cock- 
pits of larger aircraft. 

(9) That consideration be given to 
employment of flight engineers and 
navigators on large transport planes and 
in overseas and certain other prescribed 
flights. 

(10) That any area of disagreement 
between civil and military aviation as to 
navigational and airport approach aids 
should be immediately resolved in the 
interest of national defense. 

The report said ali interests should 
work together on a “broad system of 
plans for federally maintained air- 
ways and air traffic control facilities,” 
but added that “in the interests of 
economy, it is felt that the expense 
of creating and maintaining (such 
systems) exclusively or largely for 
the benefit of the airlines should be 
borne by such carriers.” 
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Temperature Added 
To Take-Off Formula 


An interim ruling which provides 
that temperature shall be made a 
factor in computing the take-off per- 
formance of a transport airplane has 
been issued by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board as a Special Civil Air Regula- 
tion. It becomes effective Sept. 6 and 
will remain in force until the Board 
has a chance to work out more com- 
prehensive temperature accountabil- 
ity requirements which will be pub- 
lished as amendments to sections 
41.271 and 61.7122 of CAR. 


Heretofore temperature has not 
been a required part of the formula 
for computing allowable gross 
weights. United. Air Lines’ takeoff ac- 
cident at La Guardia in May brought 
the subject up for discussion, and a 
recent recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s special air safety inquiry board 
called for regulations covering the 
effect of varying outside air tempera- 
tures on aircraft takeoff character- 
istics. Full text of the new special 
regulation is as follows: 

“Effective Sept. 6, 1947, the fol- 
lowing effects of temperature ac- 
countability shall be added to the 
take-off limitations of sections of 
41.271 and 61.7122: 

For the individual model airplanes 
enumerated below the takeoff weight 
or the minimum length of runway, 
or both, and the critical engine 
failure speed (V1) shall be further 
modified to include the following cor- 
rections. Correction values shall be 
applied by adding them algebraically, 
noting temperatures above the stand- 
ard as positive, and noting those be- 
low standard as negatives.” 








Correction to 
weight and/or 
Runway Length 








(Use either Cor- 
column or rection 
Airplane combinations) to V, 
#/deg. ft./deg. mph/deg. 
F F F 
Lockheed 649,749 —90 + 9 —.10 
Lockheed 49-46 —65 + 6 —.07 
C-54, DC-4 —90 +10 0 
DC-6 — 70 +10 0 
Boeing SA-307B-1 —50 + 9 —.08 
Martin 202 
Temp. above Std. —300 +12.5 0 
Temp. below Std. —100 +15 0 





It should be noted that the regula- 
tion applies only to “transport cate- 
gory airplanes used in scheduled pas- 
senger service,” which does not in- 
clude older types such as the DC-3 
certificated under earlier regulations. 


Santa Fe Maintenance Contract 

Santa Fe Skyways has contracted 
with the Aviation Maintenance Corp., 
Van Nuys, Calif., for overhaul of 
engines, accessories, instruments, and 
propellers. 
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Commercial vs. Military 


An informal indication of the 
Air Transport Association’s posi- 
tion in the current debate over 
CAA-sponsored radio aids vs. 
military-favored radar aids, can 
be found in a recent statement by 
ATA’s vice president-operations, 
Milton W. Arnold. While explain- 
ing that standardization is highly 
desirable both for economy and 
for fitting commercial air trans- 
port into the national defense 
structure, Arnold said that com- 
plete standardization is impos- 
sible because of the wide differ- 
ence between military and com- 
mercial operations. 

“Obviously the same airway 
system that serves commercial 
transport planes would not serve 
the purposes of jet aircraft,” he 
said. 

Arnold granted that GCA was 
a valuable landing aid in military 
operations, but doubted that it 
could be fully utilized commer- 
cially for five to ten years. 

“We're still going to operate 
with 200 foot ceilings and half- 
mile visibility in scheduled oper- 
ations as a matter of safety,” he 
said. “A complete blind landing 
with GCA under zero-zero condi- 
tions would ke resorted to now 
only as an emergency measure.” 











Straight-in Approaches 
Surveyed by Airlines 


The Air Transport Association has 
requested all airlines to undertake 
surveys of airports on their routes 
with a view to making straight-in 
rather than _ circling approaches 
wherever possible. These surveys 
will evaluate obstacles, runway 
lengths, and the necessity for reloca- 
tion or realignment of existing navi- 
gational aids. 

Once the surveys have been made 
and recommendations submitted a 
major problem will arise over the 
cost of moving present aids and, with 
even greater significance, of adding 
new lighting, ILS and GCA installa- 
tions to permit maximum straight- 
in approaches at busy airports. Al- 
though there has been some con- 
troversy over the best pattern for 
multiple runway low approach facili- 
ties, ATA is understood to feel that 
at least two ILS and two high in- 
tensity approach light systems are 
needed at each important airport. 


NAL Adds 125 to Shop Force 


National Airlines has been hiring 
additional mechanical _ specialists 
since its first DC-6 was delivered in 
June, and expects to have increased 
its shop force by at least 125 by 
early September. The new person- 
ne] are chiefly engine overhaul men, 
electricians, sheetmetal workers and 
general mechanics. 





D0 Hour Check 





HE AAF’s All 


Weather Airline, 
which we recently traversed for 


educational purposes, is a _ successful 
operation and one which should be 
watched by the commercial airline in- 
dustry. However, we hope the public 
doesn’t get the idea that just because 
these people are making all take-offs 
and landings under simulated or actual 
zero-zero conditions, the airlines should 
be able to do likewise. 

It is a fact that All Weather Airline 
pilots (except the safety pilot) never 
see the runway or the landscape. It 
is also a fact that they, and people up 
the line like Col. J. M. Gillespie who 
commands the All Weather Flying Di- 
vision of the Air Materiel Command, 
know that much remains to be learned 
and accomplished before that last 50 
feet prior to touchdown can be fool- 
proof in zero visibility. Their Andrews 
Field, Md., to Wilmington, Ohio, oper- 
ation is being run to evaluate available 
aids and decide on new ones—not just 
to prove that it can be done. 

They need a number of things before 
they can pass their system along to 
commercial operators with unqualified 
endorsement, and they seem to be mak- 
ing progress on all of them. They need 
an airborne responder radar beacon 
with which traffic controllers can more 
readily identify and track planes; they 
need a proven pattern of high intensity 
lights to help the transition from in- 
strument approach to visual runway 
contact; higher frequency localizer and 
glide path signals (they are experi- 
menting with the Sperry microwave 
landing system); some sort of automatic 
flare-out device (perhaps a radio alti- 
meter, accurate to within one foot, feed- 
ing into the automatic pilot) for proper 
landing impact; they need to learn about 
controlling high-speed aircraft with low- 
speed traffic systems; they even need 
more thorough training for radar traf- 
fic control and GCA operators. 

The All Weather Flying Command 
will eventually have all of these things, 
and many others. They are a thor- 
oughly open-minded group of people, 
testing everything and rejecting nothing. 
They are not duplicating the work of 
others; if someone else is conducting a 
particular research program they are 
willing to await the results and apply 
their budget-tightened funds to projects 
not getting attention elsewhere. It is 
perhaps unfortunate that they don’t have 
more funds and more manpower. Their 
work will be of immeasurable future 
benefit, all of it open to commercial air 
transportation. 

* 

Colonial Airlines is the third company 
to adopt the Hughes-modified obstacle 
warning device. Thus far it is simply 
a one-plane trial project, but Colonial’s 
president Sigmund Janas is on record 
as expecting fleetwide installation. 
Meanwhile, Eastern Air Lines is under- 
stood to have acquired six of the Hughes 
devices for test and comparison with a 
radio altimeter modified by Eastern. In 
a fleet as big as EAL operates, the com- 
parative cost has to be considered. This 
seems to run about $200 for the former 
against $500 for the latter. 
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CPS-5 to Aid Traffic 
Control in Gander Area 


Instrument weather operations at 
Gander, Newfoundland, considerably 
enhanced this year by a GCA set 
which Pan American Airways bor- 
rowed from the Army, should show 
even greater improvement next win- 
ter. PAA has just made a deal with 
the AAF for a CPS-5 long-range 
search radar unit for experimental 
traffic control in the Gander area. 

The full value of GCA has not been 
realized at Gander because it does 
not eliminate the stacking problem 
when several airplanes arrive over 
the field at about the same time. 
CPS-5, which resembles the MEW 
radar being installed at La Guardia 
and Washington National, has a 
range up to 150 miles and can be 
used to direct several planes on va- 
rious approach patterns without the 
conventional letdown procedure. 

The CPS-5 is similar in appearance 
and performance to MEW, but op- 
erates on a much lower frequency in 
order to reduce the amount of echo 
from clouds and rain. Additional 
scope clarity is obtained by incor- 
porating in the set a moving target 
indicator which eliminates ground 
clutter from the image and makes 
it easier for controllers to track all 
aircraft in the area. 

In addition to controlling aircraft 
over a wide area, the long-range 


radar will be of value in spotting 
weather conditions and guiding 
planes around bad storm areas. 

Installation costs for the CPS-5 are 
to be shared by Pan American and 
the Newfoundland government. The 
AAF will provide the basic equip- 
ment and will transport it to Gander. 
The Air Transport Association is co- 
operating by providing certain engi- 
neering consultation. 


$630,000 FIDO to Lift 
L.A. Fog by Year End 


There is a good possibility that Los 
Angeles Municipal Airport may have 
a FIDO installation completed before 
the heavy fog season sets in around 
the end of the year. 

Bids for installation of the fog- 
dispersal system are being prepared 
and should be ready by mid-Septem- 
ber, and Woodruff De Silva, manager 
of the airport, thinks the system may 
be ready for operation before Christ- 
mas. 

The project is estimated to cost 
$630,000, toward which the CAA has 
allocated $341,000 from its Federal- 
aid airport discretionary fund. Re- 
mainder of the capital investment will 
be made by the city, with an agree- 
ment with the airlines for reimburse- 
ment over a period of. five years, plus 
a guarantee of payment of mainte- 
nance and operating costs. 





American Airlines Loses 
Experimental Plane in Crash 


American Airlines’ research and ex- 
perimental ship “Alpha” was lost 
with three crew members on the 
evening of Aug. 8 when the plane 
crashed into Flushing Bay off La 
Guardia Field while attempting an 
emergency single engine landing. 
The plane had taken off a few min- 
utes earlier on a routine company 
flight not associated with American’s 
research program. Two mechanics 
survived. 

Alpha was a C-47 acquired shortly 
after the war for airborne radar re- 
search and other experimental proj- 
ects. She had been flown extensively 
on a joint program which prompted 
both the Navy and American to de- 
cide in favor of using airborne radar, 
and recently returned from a coast- 
to-coast flight to evaluate radar for 
terrain and thunderstorm avoidance. 

None of the lost crewmen had been 
closely associated with Alpha’s re- 
search flying. They were Capt. Wil- 
liam A. Davidson, First Officer Walter 
R. Zundel, and Mechanic Howard H. 
Hickey. 





Flying Tiger Contract Ends 

The Flying Tiger Line’s trans- 
Pacific contract with the Air Trans- 
port Command for Tokyo service will 
end Nov. 3, with the operation being 
taken over by military personnel. 











Sikorsky: S-43s 


Grumman: G-2!Is 





SUPPLYING LEADING AIRLINES, GOVERNMENTS THRUOUT THE WORLD 


The Following Airline Equipment is Available: 
Douglas C-54A, B & E's—$45,000.00 to $300,000.00 
Douglas DC-3s—$12,500.00 to $35,000.00 
Douglas C-47s—$17,500.00 to $37,500.00 
Consolidated Catalinas and Cansos—$10,000.00 to $65,000.00 


Noorduyns, Curtiss Commandos, Stinsons, Stearman, Vultees, Wacos 
SPECIAL: Douglas A-26s  « 





East Coast Office 
444 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 





Lockheed P-38s 


Lockheed: Hudsons, Electras, 12s 
Beechcraft: 18s, AT-I Is, AT-7s 
Boeing: 247Ds 

Fairchild: PT-26s (New) 

North American: AT-I6s (New) 





ENGINES AVAILABLE 


Pratt & Whitney: R2800-79-77-51-43, R1830-92-75-65-43, R1340-49-50-51-AN1, R985-SB and ANI to 10 
Wright: R2600-23 (New), R1820-87s, R760s 
Rolls Royce Merlins, Allison, Lycoming, Jacobs 
Propellers, Instruments, Radios, Accessories, Hardware 
“If we can’t supply it — it doesn’t exist’’ 


U. S. Export Registration No. 124 
1007 Airway 
Grand Central Airport 
Glendale |, California 


Cable Address: BABBCO, Los Angeles, New York 


The Babb Company (Canada) Limited 
1477 Sherbrooke Street Wes? 
Montreal, P.C., Canada 
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MCA Installs Wilcox 
Airborne VHF System 


Mid-Continent Airlines soon will 
follow Eastern Air Lines in installing 
the 70-channel airborne VHF equip- 
ment developed by Wilcox Electric 
Co., Kansas City, Mo. While Eastern 
has adopted the Wilcox Type 361A 
equipment only for its 14 new Con- 
stellations, Mid-Continent is expected 
to install it in all planes. 

The new Wilcox Type 361A VHF 
communications system, consisting of 
Type 308B receiver, Type 319A trans- 
mitter, and Type 321A power supply, 
has been given CAA type certification 
individually or in combination. Pre- 
wired equipment mounts are avail- 
able for the complete system, or for 
either transmitter or receiver with 
power supply. 

The 19-pound transmitter unit 
offers 50-watt power output for ex- 
tended coverage, or 10-watt output 
in congested areas, depending on the 
choice of output tube. A newly de- 
veloped crystal, which eliminates the 
need for thermostatic temperature 
controls and crystal ovens, provides 
.005% frequency stability between 
temperatures of minus 55 degrees C. 
to pius 90 degrees C. Input imped- 
ance is 500 ohms C.T. and output im- 
pedance is 52 ohms. 

Noise level and distortion are low, 
with audio response engineered for 





Don McRae, direc- 
Postwar VHF—o, of communica- 
tions for Eastern Air Lines, checks the 
power supply unit for one of Eastern's 
new Wilcox Type 361A airborne VHF 
communications systems. In addition to 
having 70 channels instead of 10 in 
older sets, the Wilcox equipment offers 
greater range and clearer reception 

under bad atmospheric conditions. 





the speech frequency range. Bottom, 
sides and top are open for maximum 
accessibility, and all parts are inde- 
pendently mounted for quick removal. 
There is a panel mounted metering 
switch and jack to permit use of 
standard test ‘equipment. The 70- 
channel frequency selector mechan- 
ism automatically adjusts radio fre- 





AIRCRAFT ENGINE 
ACCESSORIES 


7550 MELROSE AVENUE 
LOS ANGELES 46, CALIFORNIA 


West Coast and Mexico representatives of Aircraft 
Components Corp. of Alexandria, Va. 


Telephone 
WHitney 6421 


Cable Address 
HENAIR, LOS ANGELES 








quency amplifiers and harmonic gen- 
erator circuits to operate at maximum 
performance for each selected fre- 
quency. 

The receiver unit, also operating in 
the 118-132 megacycle band, with 70 
channels, offers a selectivity curve 
engineered for at least 50 db reduc- 
tion of adjacent channel signals. In- 
termediate frequency transformers 
are available to meet future adjacent 
channel assignments. 

A carrier-operated noise limiter 
automatically cuts off receiver output 
when no incoming signal is present.’ 
Reception of weak signals is assured 
by five microvolt sensitivity at two- 
to-one signal-to-noise ratio over the 
entire frequency range. As in the 
transmitter, frequency stability is ac- 
complished without temperature con- 
trol. The receiver unit weighs 20 
pounds. 


32-Pound Power Supply 

The 32-pound power supply for this 
airborne VHF system can be used, by 
changing dynamotors, for either 14- 
volt D.C. or 28-volt D.C. operation. 
Plug-in transmitter and _ receiver 
dynamotors are instantly removable 
without unsoldering connections. 
Temperature rise does not exceed 
ratings under continuous duty, and 
filter components are of sufficient 
rating to withstand open circuit volt- 
ages and to reduce ripple voltage to 
one percent. 

In the complete Type 361A system 
all transmitter and receiver functions 
are available by remote control. The 
pilot can choose any one of 70 fre- 
quency channels with a single se- 
lector switch, and either simplex or 
cross-band operation is obtainable 
through the channel selector switch 
and a double throw key. 

Although Eastern and Mid-Conti- 
nent are the first operators to place 
orders for the new Wilcox equipment, 
several other airlines are giving it 
serious evaluation in their plans to 
expand and improve VHF communi- 
cations, 


Florida Airways Gets OK 
For Instrument Operations 


Newly-granted Civil Aeronautics 
Administration permission will allow 
Florida Airways to operate into 
Jacksonville, Orlando and Tallahassee 
under instrument conditions. 

Similar permission for night op- 
erations on Florida’s coastal route 
from Orlando to Jacksonville has also 
been granted, allowing scheduled 
night operations into Sanford, De- 
Land and Palatka. Company has ap- 
plied to CAA for night authorization 
for its route serving Lake City, 
Gainesville and Ocala, and expects 
to receive permission when beacon 
facilities are installed at Lake City 
and Ocala. Airport runway lights are 
holding up night operations at St. 
Augustine. 
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SAFETY SLANTS 


[THE LONG distances between hangars 
and ramp loading areas, coupled 
with the universal American aversion 
to walking when you can ride, have 
contributed to making airport personnel 
inveterate ride hitchers. They will ride 
half a mile to avoid walking a few 
hundred feet. The net result is twofold: 

1. An increase of automotive traffic in 
ramp areas because of many really un- 
necessary trips. 

2. An increase in the number of 
“hanging on” passengers unable to find 
seats within the vehicle. 

Each of these conditions contributes 
its share to higher accident rates. It is 
only natural that heavier traffic com- 
plicates the accident control problem, 
while the precarious perches that are 
chosen by tractor super cargo make the 
antics of the dare-devil wing walkers 
of barnstorming days seem tame by 
comparison. Favorite roosts are fend- 
ers and running boards, but those not 
so choosey have been known to ride on 
trailer hitches and radiator guards. 
More than one “extra” rider has been 
injured, often by falling off while the 
driver, being extra careful, was pro- 
ceeding cautiously at slow speed. Run- 
ning board hitchers, particularly on the 
driver’s side, cut down the operator’s 
field of vision and have been contribut- 
ing causes in many accidents. 

The problem is strictly one of super- 
vision, but some of the worst offenders 
are supervisors. 

. * * > 











Power driven machine tools and both 
power and manually operated metal 
working equipment are extensively used 
in airframé and aircraft equipment fac- 
tories and in overhaul shops. In these 
uses their hazard is no greater than in 
any other production industry. The 
operators are familiar with their use, 
they are properly guarded and unauthor- 
ized use is controlled. 

The record is not so good where such 
equipment is used around aircraft main- 
tenance bases. Here we find that con- 
trol of use is much looser. They are 
used by everyone regardless of his 
degree of skill or proficiency. That’s 
where the trouble starts. 

Restricting the use of any equipment 
which may be at all hazardous, so that 
none but thoroughly competent person- 
nel operate it, is the biggest single thing 
that can be done toward cutting down 
accidents from this cause. 

* . . > 


The old custom of flight crews being 
teams who always flew together seems 
to be falling by the wayside. If there 
ever was a place where teamwork is 
needed it is in the cockpit. How many 
times has a home town team trimmed 
the pants off a visiting “all-star” ag- 
gregation simply because they were a 
TEAM while the “all-stars” were merely 
a collection of outstanding individuals. 

In an emergency, lives may depend on 
split-second precision and perfect co- 
ordination. This can be gained only by 
repeatedly working together. Only in 
this way can a crew become a team. A 
reversal of the present trend away from 
cockpit partners would be a big step 
forward for safety. 
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4 REASONS 


why it’s easier to 
sell the Delta DC-4’s 













Whether you are booking passen- 







gers or flying yourself, you'll 







gain more sales or more per- 







sonal comfort from these major 
advantages of the Delta DC-4’s. 










1. Fast express flights, serving all major points 
to and through the South. 







2. Only 44 seats in space for 60, for roomy 
comfort aloft. 








3. Seats built in pairs only, to give passengers 
uncrowded convenience. 







4. NO extra fare for four-engined de luxe ser- 
vice and speed. 




































In addition to DC-4 express flights, Delta 
features fast and frequent local service to all 31 
points of the system, with connecting flights from 
all the nation. All DC-3 and DC-4 schedules 


arranged for convenient connections at major 


centers. 
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Rates now cut 25 percent. One rate only 
from 100 pounds up. Freight carried 
on all passenger flights. 
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‘Synchrotel’ Control Device 


Kollsman Instrument Division of 
Square D Co., has developed this 
electro-mechanical control device 
which serves as a virtually friction- 
less voltage contro] and synchronous 





transmitter. Attached to the pointer 
of aircraft instrument, it will con- 
vert the instrument’s reading into 
electrical signals which can be sent to 
a remote station with accuracies of 
a fraction of a degree of arc. 

The signals taken from an instru- 
ment can be transmitted to other 
controls or to a servo mechanism to 
control engine temperature, operate 
flight recorders, direct the airplane, 
and otherwise relieve a pilot of con- 
tinually watching instruments and 
adjusting controls accordingly. 

The illustration shows the Syn- 
chrotel mounted between the dial and 
body of a Kollsman true airspeed 
indicator. 


Plya-Seal Bearings 


Conversion of many aircraft con- 
trol ball bearings from metal shield 
and felt seals to these Plya-Seals 

has been recom- 
mended as a re- 
sult of wartime 
experience. Faf- 
nir Bearing Co., 
New Britain, 
Conn., has pre- 
pared a new 
catalog describ- 
ing its aircraft 
ball bearings which gives full data 
on dimensions, cross-sections, load 
ratings, etc. 

The Pyla-Seal is a flexible seal 
washer of plastic impregnated fabric. 
It is not affected by heat or cold, 
and is non-capillar and impervious to 
liquids, grease, gasoline, steam and 
solvents. It is secured to the outer 
ring of a ball bearing by a stainless 
steel split retaining ring which snaps 
into place and can be removed with 
a penknife for visual inspection. 

® 





Flexible Metal Hose 


CAA approval has been granted 
for two types of Rex-Flex aircraft 
flexible metal hose manufactured by 
Chicago Metal Hose Corp., Maywood, 
Ill. CMH-FP-2-41 is approved under 
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CAA “fireproof” requirements, and 
CMH-FR-51 has been approved as 
“fire-resistant. These hose types are 
designed for fuel, oil, instrument and 
vacuum lines, and for CO-2 lines on 
the downstream side of the direc- 
tional control valve. Sizes range from 
3/8 to 1% inches inside diameter. 
* 


Gummed Masking Paper 


Stratocote, Inc., 1121 E. 60th St., 
Los Angeles, announces that masking 
paper with edges gummed ready to 
apply to surfaces for painting is now 
being produced for commercial use. 
A lightweight Kraft paper treated to 
prevent lacquer penetration lends 
flexibility while a tacky pressure- 
sensitive adhesive on the edges as- 
sures adherence during painting. 

The paper removes cleanly without 
leaving adhesive residue on the sur- 
face. It is available in 200 foot rolls 
in widths from two to 36 inches, 
gummed either on one or both edges. 

. 


Airport Fire Trailer 

Designed to be easily mobile yet 
carry more. extinguishing agent than 
hand equipment, this trailer carries 





300 pounds of carbon dioxide in six 
50-pound cylinders. In addition, it is 
equipped with two 20-pound portable 
extinguishers and two 2%%-gallon 
water extinguishers. The main bat- 
tery is discharged through a nozzle 
attached to 100 feet of one inch hose. 

The new unit is equipped with a 
standard tow bar for attachment to 
any light vehicle. It is designed for 
use either on the ramp or on rough 
terrain away from the airport. Full 
data are available from Walter Kidde 
& Co., Inc., Belleville, N. J. 

* 


Three-Position Relay 

A new 3-position or null indicating 
polarized relay is being offered by 
Sigma Instruments, Inc., 70 Ceylon 
St., Boston, Mass., for relay-ter- 
minated control circuits and servo- 
mechanisms. The unit combines sen- 
sitivity and speed with a flexible 
contact structure up to a maximum 
of four normally open circuits for 
each polarity. Power handling capac- 
ity compares with light to medium 
duty switching relays. 





New Honeywell Autopilot 


Delivered to Air Forces 

Initial deliveries of the new Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell E-6 autopilot are 
being made to the AAF for installa- 
tion in B-36 and B-50 bombers. Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 
Minneapolis, holds a $2,000,000 order 
for the improved control instrument. 

According to Alfred M. Wilson, 
vice president of the company’s aero- 
nautical division, the E-6 is about 
half as heavy, twice as powerful, 
smaller and more accurate than the 
wartime C-1 autopilot from which 
it was ‘developed. 

An important improvement in the 
new electronic autopilot is an auto- 
matic recovery feature which per- 
mits it to be engaged and placed in 
control of the airplane regardless of 
flight attitude. Even though in a 
stall or otherwise out of control due 
to temporary blinding or distraction 
of the pilot, the airplane can be 
turned over to the autopilot and 
smoothly returned to level flight 
simply by pushing a button to en- 
gage the E-6. 

Electronic circuits have been de- 
signed with sufficient flexibility to 
permit installing air traffic control 
and automatic navigation systems 
feeding into the autopilot. 

While it will be used by the AAF 
both for long-range flight control 
and for precision bombing runs, the 
instrument includes a “ride control” 
adjustment which will provide com- 
mercial operators with comfortable, 
straight and level flight through 
rough air. 


CAA Cuts Flight Planning 


Charts from Airmen’s Guide 


Reduction in the size of the Air- 
men’s Guide from 192 to 45 pages, 
chiefly through discontinuance of all 
flight planning charts, took place ef- 
fective with the Aug. 19 issue. Air- 
port directory information, heretofore 
carried in the Guide, will now be in- 
cluded in the Flight Information Man- 
uals, issued semi-annually. 

The change was made because of 
CAA budget reductions and to elimi- 
nate duplication with the chart work 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The Guide will continue to be pub- 
lished every two weeks and will in- 
clude information on changes in radio 
aids to navigation along the airways; 
notices of new airports and changes 
in existing airports, and the special 
notices to airmen now carried in the 
front of the book. 

The Government Printing Office 
will continue to mail the Guide every 
two weeks to present subscribers un- 
til their subscriptions expire, and 
they then can enter a new subscrip- 
tion covering both the Guide and the 
Manual at the reduced price of $6 
per year, instead of present price of 
$7.50. 
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Saves $100,000 a Month: 





Job Consolidation Sparks 
Capital’s Economy Program 


It was almost unthinkable a year 
ago, but today at a Capital Airlines 
station it is not an uncommon sight 
to see an operations agent assisting 
in the handling of cargo, or a ramp 
agent, in a slack period outside, an- 
swering telephones in the airport 
ticket office. 

For it is only through the consoli- 
dation of many jobs and a willing- 
ness on the part of employes to help 
where needed that Capital has been 
able to cut down from 4,766 employes 
to 3,569 in the year ending last June 
without impairing the airline’s vital 
functions. 

This economy campaign, which is 
now saving Capital about $100,000 a 
month, was no trick at all to accom- 
plish, according to Hayes Dever, di- 
rector of traffic and sales and a key 
figure in the campaign. 

“It was something that had to be 
done, and we simply went ahead and 
did it,” he explained. “We consoli- 
dated many jobs and eliminated 
many others, mostly in the categories 
of supervisory and traffic and sales 
personnel. But the key to the whole 
program was in all but abolishing 
specialization and in selling employes 
on the idea that they work for Capi- 
tal Airlines, rather than for this de- 
partment or that one.” 

Getting down to cases, Dever fur- 
nished a breakdown of personnel af- 
fected in the reduction from 3,569 
employes to 3,181 during July and 
August. The 388 jobs eliminated in 
this period included: 

Executive and general administra- 
tive 47; traffic and sales 160, includ- 
ing three at headquarters, 21 pas- 
Senger and cargo sales agents in the 
field, 98 reservations clerks and 38 
ticket agents; operations 132, includ- 
ing 22 in headquarters, 88 station op- 
erators and 22 in communications; 
maintenance and stores 49, including 
15 at headquarters and 34 in line 
maintenance and stores in the field. 


Maintenance Centralized 
These reductions were fairly typ- 
ical of the approximately 1,200 which 
preceded them except in mainte- 


nance, where there had been no 
previous cuts. The reductions in the 
maintenance force were effected 


through transfer of certain mainte- 
nance activities from the field to 
Washington headquarters, through 
consolidation of departments, and 
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through reduced scheduled mileage. 

Maintenance functions. in the field 
are now confined to turn-around and 
routine jobs of similar nature, and 
the 35-hour and 100-hour checks 
formerly handled in the field are 
now handled at the base hangar in 
Washington, where greater efficiency 
can be realized, This has enabled a 
reduction in maintenance staffs at 
field bases. Another saving was ef- 
fected through consolidation of the 
aircraft radio, ground radio and elec- 
tric maintenance departments, each 
of which formerly had its own su- 
pervisor, and all of which are now 
under one supervisor. 


Cuts in Reservations 

The major personnel reductions, 
however, have been in Sales solici- 
tation and in handling of reservations 
and ticketing. By combining an 
“automatic sales” system with 
streamlined reservations procedures 
worked out by Fred C. Klein, man- 
ager of reservations and ticket sales, 
Capital Airlines has been able in the 
past few months to reduce ticketing 
and reservations personnel by 40%, 
at the same time giving the public 
better service than before. 

Another important economy has 
resulted from a complete change in 
Capital’s sales program. A year ago 
the company had several hundred 
“street men” making calls on execu- 
tives to solicit business for the air- 
line, a costly means of solicitation. 
Then it was realized that the pattern 
of air travel had changed, and execu- 
tives now constitute only a minor 
fraction of total airline traffic. 

Capital accordingly disposed of 
most of its salesmen and:adopted an 
advertising and sales program de- 
signed to reach large groups of pros- 
pective passengers at one time. This 
has brought about a great saving to 
the company financially, and early 
results indicate the change has been 
a wise one from the standpoint of 
generating passenger business. 

In operations, consolidation of 
various duties has made possible 
major personnel cuts. Operations 
agents, for example, frequently as- 
sist in handling of cargo, and the 
functions of the ramp service and 
cabin service, each formerly under its 
own chief agent or supervisor, have 
been combined into one unit. 

At smaller stations, departmental- 
ization has all but been eliminated. 








Comfort First 


Passengers rate comfort and 
convenience “far higher” than 
speed on long-distance flights, ac- 
cording to a check made by KLM 
Royal Dutch Airlines. As a re- 
sult the company has decided 
against proposed _ speed-up 
changes on its Amsterdam-Monte- 
video service. Studies by British 
Overseas Airways Corp. indicate 
that a large proportion of Empire 
route passengers prefer the com- 
fort of flying boats to the much 
greater speed provided by the air- 
line’s landplanes. BOAC gives 
this as a major reason for the 
prominent place of the flying 
boat in its future plans. 











Agents at these stations serve as 
ticket agents, reservationists, opera- 
tions, ramp and communications 
agents, and perform other ground 
operations duties. In many stations, 
supervisory personnel has_ been 
trimmed to a minimum, and the num- 
ber of senior agents has been re- 
duced to one per shift in all cases. 
In some stations, such as Elmira, Erie, 
and Milwaukee, agreements have 
been made whereby personnel of 
other airlines perform various func- 
tions for Capital. 

By way of iilustration, take a look 
at what happened in Saginaw, Mich., 
which is typical of Capital’s smaller 
stations. A year ago this station was 
headed by a district general manager, 
assisted by a ground operations man- 
ager, a traffic representative, a senior 
agent and eight other employes. Now 
the post of general manager no longer 
exists, the operations manager has 
absorbed all supervisory positions, 
and the station is operating efficiently 
with a complement of six people, in- 
stead of .12. 

Baltimore, as an example of 
Capital’s medium-sized stations, has 
decreased its staff by closing one of 
two offices and converting its down- 
town ticket spot into a combination 
reservations and ticket office, where 
each agent can readily handle ticket- 
ing, telephone sales and other duties 
normally separated through depart- 
mentalization. Seven reservationists 
now do the work formerly done 
by 14. 

In Washington, one of the airline’s 
larger stations, the district general 
manager and a number of other 
supervisory employes have been re- 
leased and a district sales manager 
and district operations manager run 
the station. The reservations depart- 
ment has reduced its complement 
from 105 to 39 persons, and the air- 
port ticket office was cut from 38 to 
20 agents. The operations contingent 
has dropped from 124 to 96. Improved 
procedures, such as a one-coupon 
ticketing method and elimination of 
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OFFER DIRECT 


DC-6 — 
MIAMI 
PANAMA 


BUENOS AIRES 


Now for the first time you 
can get the extra speed, 
comfort and luxury of the 
great new Douglas DC-6 
on the straight route from 
New York all the way down 
to Buenos Aires. 
National's new daily 
Buccaneer “400” flights 
from New York to Miami in 
only 4 hours make direct 


connections with Panagra 
DC-6’s flying over the 


routes of PAA and Panagra 
to Panama, Lima, Santiago 
and Buenos Aires. The co- 
ordination of these DC-6 
schedules over 10,000 miles 
of North and South Amer- 
ican routes marks another 
important advance in inter- 
national air transportation. 
Ask your travel agent 


for information 
and reservations 
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the passenger manifest have con- 
tributed to greater efficiency at the 
ticket counter. 

These job consolidations have re- 
sulted in increased work loads for 
certain individuals, but Dever says 
employe morale has never been higher 
than at present. 

“We had entirely too much special- 
ization before,” he said. “Ticket 
agents were reluctant to answer a 
reservations desk telephone, although 
there were no customers at the ticket 
counter and _s reservations was 
swamped, Each employe felt he or 
she had just one job to do. The re- 
sult was we had to staff each de- 
partment to handle the volume of 
business at its peak period, which 
meant that many people sat around 
twiddling their thumbs when the 
work load in a given department was 
slack. 

“This sort of thing lowered em- 
ploye morale. For one thing, when an 
employe had nothing to do for occa- 
sional periods of some duration, he 
began to feel that perhaps he wasn’t 
really needed, and a sense of in- 
security worried him. Moreover, 
when he observed the inefficient dis- 
tribution of the work load, he began 
to feel that maybe the company he 
was working for wasn’t too smart.” 

Dever added that this feeling has 
disappeared now, for Capital em- 


ployes are occupied with a variety 
of functions, which gives them more 
of a feeling of usefulness to the com- 
pany and of security in their jobs. 
Also, the manager of each station is 
now encouraged to feel that his sta- 
tion is his own business, which causes 
him to have a better feeling about his 
job and to do a better job for the 
company. 


Florida Airways’ Bonus Plan 
Aimed at Increasing Sales 


Florida Airways has initiated an in- 
centive bonus plan for employes, de- 
signed to increase sales activities 
among the company’s 10 stations. The 
program provides for bonus payments 
up-to 20% of regular monthly salaries 
of participating employes. 

Monthly passenger quotas are set 
up on the basis of previous passenger 
averages. When these quotas are -met 
or exceeded at any station, each em- 
ploye at that point receives a bonus 
in proportion to the over-the-quota 
passenger increase. 


Interline Agreements 


Air France has signed interline agree- 
ments with Delta Air Lines and Eastern 
Air Lines for reciprocal handling of 
reservations. 





Messing With Trifles: 





Colonial Airlines’ sales promotion 
idea of carrying passengers’ skis free 
of charge apparently is dead, victim of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board’s penchant 
for investigation. 

Early last month the airline filed a 
tariff with CAB offering free trans- 
portation for one pair of skis in addi- 
tion to the usual 40 pounds baggage 
allowance for each passenger. How- 
ever, after cautious consideration, CAB 
on Aug. 7 suspended the tariff for 90 
days to allow an investigation, includ- 
ing full public hearing, to determine 
whether the free carriage of skis was 
“unjust or unreasonable, or unjustly 


or unduly prejudicial.” 


Rather than spend the *time and 
money required to carry through a 
formal economic proceeding before the 


indicated willingness to drop the whole 
idea of free skis. In a letter to the 
Board, Colonial’s attorney, Albert F. 
Beitel said: “Colonial would probably 
spend more time and money in the 
formal proceeding than it will make 
by carrying skis free: such procedures 
are also not carried on without cost 
to the Board. It, therefore, seems un- 
desirable to go further with the pro- 
ceeding. In fact, the doctrine of “de 
minimis non curat lex” seems to ap- 
ply.” (Ed. Note: The Latin phrase may 
be freely translated as “The law doesn’t 
mess with trifles.”) 





Board KO’s Colonial’s Free Ski Plan 


discriminatory, or unduly preferential, 


Board, Colonial Airlines on Aug. 19 


Beitel’s letter added that “if you 
are of the opinion that the proposed 
tariff provision is unreasonable, or un- 
justly discriminatory, or unduly pre- 
judicial, and will write us a letter to 


that effect, we will not press the 
matter.” 
Colonial’s formal answer to the 


Board’s investigation order pointed out 
that the free ski provision was de- 
signed only as an added attraction for 
promoting fall and winter vacation 
travel to the northern points the air- 
line serves. “At many of the cities 
served by Colonial,” the document 
stated, “and particularly Montreal, skis 
are standard apparel for many people 
during many months of the year. To 
charge extra for a pair of skis would 
be tantamount to charging extra for a 
pair of overshoes.” The company 
pointed out that all skiers would be 
treated alike under the proposed tariff; 
thus the only possible discrimination 
involved would be the incidental dis- 
crimination to persons who were not 
skiers and therefore had no skis. 

“It might be contended,” the answer 
said, “that if Colonial allows skiers to 
carry their skis free, it could also al- 
low tennis players to carry tennis 
rackets free and pool players to carry 
billiard tables free. The answer to 
such an argument is that such a de- 
termination lies within the discretion 
of the carriers, so long as all persons 
within the same class are treated 
equally.” 
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Pan Am Offers Non-Stop - 


Sleeper Service to Europe 

The first non-stop air service be- 
tween this country and London has 
been inaugurated by Pan American 
Airways, which has asked permis- 
sion of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
to follow it up with a through sleeper 
service over the New York-London 
route on- Sept. 15. 

The sleeper service, a feature in 
air travel inaugurated by Pan Amer- 
ican in 1939, when it was the first 
U. S. airline offering regularly sched- 
uled trans-Atlantic service, will be 
available at a charge of $125 over 
the regular $325 fare, subject to CAB 
approval, 

Equipment for use in these new 
services is four new-type Lockheed 
Constellations purchased recently at 
a cost of $4,000,000. These planes, 
equipped with long-range fuel tanks, 
make the Atlantic eastbound crossing 
in about 14 hours, omitting the usual 
stops at Gander, Newfoundland, and 
Shannon, Eire. 


NWA, American President 


Lines Sign Sea-Air Pact 

A cooperative agreement said by 
its participants to “point the way to 
wholesome integration of air and sea 
transport in the public interest” was 
signed Aug. 18 by Croil Hunter, presi- 
dent and general manager of North- 
west Airlines, and George Killion, 
president of the American President 
Lines. 

Under the arrangement, the Amer- 
ican President Lines, as general 
agents, will represent NWA through 
its own offices and the offices of its 
agents throughout the world in so- 
liciting air passenger travel, while 
Northwest Airlines, for its part, will 
represent the steamship line in solici- 
tation and sale of sea transportation. 

Contributing to the service, either 
directly or as travel representatives, 
will be more than 1,000 agents and 
agencies along NWA’s network ex- 
tending from New York to Manila 
ind at seaports around the world. 

The plan offers a 10% reduction in 
fare on round trips made one way by 
ir and one way by sea. 


’ermits for Tokyo Air Travel 

Commercial air travel to Tokyo has 
een resumed under temporary per- 
mits issued by the State Department 
coincident with opening of the Jap- 
anese metropolis for visits by per- 
sons, including business men, whose 
nissions have to do with the occupa- 
ion or reconstruction of Japan. 

Northwest Airlines is operating 
hree Tokyo flights each week from 
Jinneapolis and Seattle, via Anchor- 
ge and the Aleutians, and Pan 
\merican is preparing to open regu- 
ar service between California, Ha- 
vaiian Islands, Wake Island, Okin- 
i.wa and Tokyo. 
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Here's a preview demonstration of Pan American 


Trans-Atlantic Sleeper—airways' 


sleeping facilities to be available when non- 


stop sleeper service between New York and London gets underway Sept. 15. Pan Am 
will charge $125, in addition to the regular $325 fare, for the accommodations. 





Resort Airlines Given OK 
On All Expense Air Tours 


Resort Airlines of Pinehurst, N. C., 
has received CAB permission to op- 
erate eight regularly scheduled all 
expense air tours out of New York 
up until Sept. 30. The carrier is per- 
mitted to pick up and discharge pas- 
sengers at Chicago and Cleveland and 
to make sightseeing stops on each 
round trip at two or more of the 
following points: Denver, Colorado 
Springs, Carlsbad, N. M., Grand Can- 
yon, Los Angeles, Fresno, Merced, 
San Francisco, Reno, Salt Lake City, 
West Yellowstone, and Rapid City, 
S. D. 





As conditions to the special ex- 
emption from existing regulations, 
Resort is allowed to sell only round 
trip transportation from New York, 
Cleveland, or Chicago, may not carry 
any local traffic between any of the 
named points, and may carry pas- 
sengers and their baggage only. 

Resort Airlines had told CAB that 
advance arrangements for its sum- 
mer tour program had long since been 
made and that unless permission to 
follow through were granted, the 
company’s staff and equipment would 
be dissipated at considerable loss. 
CAB recognized that the service is 
experimental and “may develop into 
a valuable type of service’ to the 
public.” 
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WORLD-WIDE distributors of multi-engine transport type aircraft, 
engines, their components and accessories. Agent for WAR ASSETS 
ADMINISTRATION. Write, wire or telephone your requirements. 
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39-01 Main Screet, Flushing, L.1I., N. Y., Cable Address: AIRAMBROSE. 
Branch Warehouse: Oakland Municipal Airport, Oakland, Calif. 
Agents for Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Dorval Airport, Montreal, Canada 
and Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A. Panama City, R. P. 
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Souths 30,670 5,188,000 12,803,000 | 40.5% 13,726 10,706 su 535,699 | 1,336,432 | 40.0%) 668,622 79,916 | 89.1% 
Wést Coast | 12,645 1, 308,000 _ 5,013,000 | 26.1% 1,799 1,14 |---+-> 119,010 504,732 | 23.66) 237,989 260,300 | 84.2% 
TOTALS 81,049 15,630,000 53,164,000 | 29.4% 55,16 37,502 | 6,771 1,689,580 | 5,624,018 | 30.0%/ 3,003,281 | 3,304,689 | 90.8% 
* Operatipas began in May, 1947 
Note: 
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Above tabulations and those on next page were compiled by American Aviation Pusiicatrons from official reports filed by 
the companies with CAB. 
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All American 


American 
Braniff 


Capital-PCA 


Caribbean 


cas 
Colonial 


Continental 


Delta 
Eastern 


Rawaiian 
Inland 
MCA 
National 
Northeast 


Northwest 
TWA 


United 
Western 


TOTALS 


J 


February 
Avril 





se ead er Sa ee 
All Americaml ...-; ‘4.00 oe os Baas 3. 3,79 7,28 26,246 | 27.9% 146 707 152,300 
american 2a .25%| 126,807,000 | 169,918,000 | 74.6% 554,793 | 367,70 13,918,995 | 22,138,796 | 62.9% | 4,996,513 | 4,894,997 
Braniff 49,134] 16,835,000 27,37%,000 | 61.5% 56, 4g 59 466 1,747, 2,908,080 | 60.1% 931 667 930,172 
Capital-PCA| 99,032] 27,152,000 54,236,000 | 50.1% hs,601 | 173,039 2,856,3 6,689,281 | 42.7% | 1,595,300 | 1,678,667 
Caribbean 5,187 325,000 768,000 | 42.% 34 eee 27,21 _ 73,125 37.% 3, 32,002 
cas 22,615 9,187,000 15,900,000 | 57.8% 29,694 53,461 995,967 | 1,958,918 | 590.0% 605,630 612,449 
Colonial 12,503 3.450 ,000 6,043,000 | 57.1% 5,568 5,240 359.299 597,649 | 60.2% 307 616 315,380 
Continental 15,553 5,318,000 9,332,000 | 56.9% 12, 360 6,618 562,507 | 1,091,660 | 1.5% 452,573 455,595 
Delta 39.776 | 15,500,000 25,118,000 | 61.7% 5.495 43,726 1,652,473 ; 3,396,834 | 48.7% 897,241 906,339 
Eastern 138:966 62, 504,000 | 106,860,000 | 58.5% 260 ,082 283,968, , ,250,000°} 15,726,684 | 52.48*| 3,6,205 | 3,660,356 
Hawai: 28, 4, 062,000 $,111,000 | 79.1% 2,681 9,138 45,792 7,705 | 9. 253,92 207,218 
island 7.593 2,937,000 4,025,000 | 72.9% 10,420 4,029 3,048 430,043 | 72.8% 202, 648 206 ,080 
wea 25,292 7.73%,000 12,639,000 | 61.2% 19,211 15,620 820,367 | 1,335,912 | GL.os 627,769 636,480 
Bational 26,630} 11,452,000 25,169,000 | 45.5% 45,298 42,956 1,278,893 | 3,779. 33.8% 850,393 856,860 
Fortheast 28,365 $, 508 ,000 12,420,000 | buf 686 9,075 469,442 | 1,067,382 | 95.9% 389,155 830,871 

" 635,000 4,927,000 | 79.3% 170,616 | 187,74 3,793,658 | 5, 72,664 | 66.9% | 1,407,286] 1,451,386 
— Stites bo: 725,000 114,064,000 | 70.8% 623,546 | 432,385 9,143,458 | 14,269,778 | 64.1% | 4,347,403] 4,255,413 
United 174,253] 120,989,000 | 134,892,000 | 62.3% 687,576 864 12,395,380 | 19,496,691 | 63.66 | 4,965,286] 5,167,847 
Western 40,073] 16,644,000 23,749,000 | 71.8% 62, 5u2 32,170 1,806,810 | 2,807,084 | 64.u6 619 ,805 617,998 
TOTALS 1,098,858] $82, 74,000 | 792,545,000 | 68.5%] 2,645,451 2,226,890 60 ,834,€.5 | 10%, 216,602 | 8.4% | 27,296,330 | 27,467,410 
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Challenger 
Expire 


Vlorida 
Monarch 


Pioneer 
Southwest 


Vest Coast 


TOTALS 


September |, 


Summary of Feederline Traffic for May 


. mom o« 64, 504 eS eee bebe 90,022 | 1,783 |* 36,239 -23,678 
7,450,513 6,604,026 264, 284 149,142 | 175,640 gree 6,677,877 2,691,769 | 3,986,108 772,635 
989 ,633 879,424 35,009 23,354 6,563 2,893 962,153 437,955 524,198 27,481 
1,902, 1,571,275 197,926 68, 206 35,007 see 1,824,910 815,087 | 1,009,823 77,867 
42,70 32,748 6,415 cece 1,042 1,940 48,012 18,779 29,233 5,305 
682 ,042 560 , 302 86,868 18,85 9,985 ecve 691,363 292,618 398, 745 ~9,322 
246 , 503 208,796 32,2501 2.06 | «2 768 313,320 136,986 176, 334 66,816 
333,649 268,052 §2,163 2,904 2,146 1,530 349 ,083 145,733 203,350 “15,434 
992.734 909,670 36,733 22,279 13,258 192 965,494 430 , bleu 534,850 27,240 
4, 366,808 3,994,473 125,088 126, 209 35,659 2,166 3,675,648 1,757,030 | 1,918,618 691 ,160 
47 ,818 193,478 2,109 7,948 27.734 10,185 267,333 115,675 151,658 -19,515 
207 , 41 152,416 50,927 1,391 826 cece 172,415 85,113 87,302 35,026 
483,591 391, 584 81,545 4,450 2,063 oaee 471,663 210,101 261, 562 11,928 
788 804,825 28,955 14,375 5,028 ee 896 , 332 422,905 475,427 -27, Sls 
324, 566 270,861 46 883 3,429 757 97 41,550 201 497 230,953 106 , 98% 
1,922,286 1,727.77 111,190 47,017 17,561 eee 1,947,483 847,195 | 1,100,268 -25,198 
4, 398,081 3,798,220 271,219 1,938 86,962 38, 820 4,172,957 1,739,966 | 2,432,991 225,126 
6,086,817 5,261,166 358,155 233,685 147,811 3.590 5, 524,026 2,119,076 3,404,950 562,793 
1,047,574 906,834 99, 16,671 11,033 he 926,463 , 448,507 477,956 121,111 
32,662,672 28,535,926 1,952,092 685,344 | 578,695 237,263 30,410,102 12,968,417 [17,441,685 2,252,569 
1,160,767 978,393 101,132 46,942 1,827,275 747,382 | 1,079,893 -666 , 508 
945,934 787,215 91,995 53,028 1, 787, 442 646 212 1,141,230 Bin , 508 
1,571,684 1,391,892 104,960 _ 55,157 1,828,394 761 ,422 1,066,972 -256,710 
NOTE: These figures are tqcen from monfhly reports ifiled by ith CAB. The data are tentative and subjqct to later ¢hange, 
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45,000 603,000 | 7.9% 28 136 4,71 58,528 | 8.1% 26,228 30,334 | 86.9% 

Lam ashen $57 000 0.% 1,435 m4 22,625 67,231 | 33. 83,736 85,250 | 98.2% 
102,000 000 | 26.3% 278 192 84,962 153,762 | 55. 4B 659 54.236 | 89.7% 

ome 217,000 aig ono 14.7% 1,016 3,029 26, 458 162, 342 | 16. 94,379 107,632 | 87.7% 
1,455,000 4,098,000 | 35.5% 3.773 i,j 133,081 329.957 | 4%0 170,371 172,626 | 98.7% 
Herr 1aa9.000 3,220,000 | 44.1% 2,855 3,428 148 ,635 335,883 | 4, 166,121 175,963 | 94.9% 
3,177 321 ,000 1,039,000 | 30.9% 365 as 29,269 102,094 | 28.7% 47,901 50,020 | 9%. 
19,92 3,813,000 11,656,000 | 32.7% 9,940 8,624 ug 961 1,209,817 | 37.2% 637,397 | 676,059 | 94.3% 
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American, UAL, EAL, TWA 
Report 2nd Quarter Profits 


Second quarter earnings ‘fell far 
short of offsetting first quarters losses 
for American Airlines, United Air 
Lines, and TWA but Eastern Air 
Lines passed the 1947 halfway point 
with a net profit showing on its books, 
according to statements issued last 
month by the four carriers. 

Eastern’s reported profit of $1,- 
318,117, or 55c per share, after pro- 
viding for federal income taxes, com- 
pared with a net profit for the first 
six months of 1946 amounting to $1,- 
838,970, or 77c per share. 

The company’s net profit for the 
second quarter, although affected ad- 
versely by extraordinary expenses 
connected with the integration of 13 
new-type ‘Constellations into its fleet, 
amounted to 3lc per share, as com- 
pared with 24c per share for the first 
quarter’s earnings. 

American Airlines, on the other 
hand, showed a net loss after taxes 
of $2,287,293 for the first six months 
of operations this year, as against a 
net loss of $121,748 for the same 
period last year. United showed a 
six-months net loss of $3,200,200, 
equivalent to $1.77 per share, as 
against net income of $841,060, or 4lc 
per share, for the first half of 1946. 


Revenues Up 


Uniited’s operating revenues for 
the six months totaled $30,179,300, 
as against $27,912,126 in the first six 
months of 1946, while operating ex- 
penses and taxes, exclusive of in- 
come taxes, amounted to $34,852,465, 
as against $25,992,050 in the same 
period last year. 

UAL’s second quarter operations 
resulted in net earnings of $250,741, 
as contrasted with a net profit of 
$1,353,601, or 7lc per share, in the 
same quarter last year. Operating 
revenues were $18,176,030 as com- 
pared with $17,830,197 for the sec- 
ond quarter of 1946, and operating 
expenses and taxes, exclusive of in- 
come taxes, were $17,715,977, as 
against $15,324,436. 

American’s operations in the sec- 
ond quarter of this year yielded a 
net profit of $786,343, as compared 
with a loss of $3,073,636 in the first 
quarter of this year and a 1946 sec- 
ond quarter profit of $325,901. 

Second quarter operating revenues 
of the carrier increased 41% over 
the preceding three months—from 
$15,703,940 to $22,115,205—while op- 
erating expenses, despite increased 
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services, were held to virtuallly the 
same figure—$18,280,742 for the sec- 
ond quarter, $18,215,975 for the first 
quarter. 

American’s total operating reve- 
nues for the first six months of this 
year were $37,819,145, a 34% gain 
over the 1946 half-year figure of 
$28,308,250. Largest proportionate 
gain was in express and freight reve- 
nues, which increased 115% from 
$1,404,390 to $3,019,685. 

The company’s operating expenses 
for the six-months period this year 
were $36,496,717, compared with last 
year’s $26,473,429 figure for the same 
period. This increase was held due 





largely to operation of more and 
larger planes, a sharp increase in 
salaries and wages and cost of ma 
terials, and a rise in depreciatior 
caused by the new, larger and mor< 
expensive planes added to Ameri- 
can’s fleet the first half of this year 

TWA, with a small net profit for 
the second quarter, still was $5,521,- 
733 in the red for the first six months 
of the year. LaMotte T. Cohu, presi- 
dent, announced a net profit of $201,- 
690 for the three months ended June 
30, equivalent to 20c per share of 
capital stock outstanding. For com- 
parable period of 1946, TWA showed 
a net loss of $214,787 after income 
tax credits. 

The slight profit, attributed to 
greater passenger loads, an increase 
in mileage flown, and a system-wide 
reduction of overhead expenses, 
made only a minor offset against the 
$5,723,423 loss incurred by the com- 
pany during the previous quarter. 

Operating revenues for the half- 
year amounted to $33,224,494, as 
against operating expenses totaling 
$38,175,021. 





_ Money Flies Under AA Banking Plan 


The current lament that “money 
really flies these days” is true in the 
literal as well as the figurative sense, 
if checks and negotiable bonds may 
be counted as money, for millions of 
dollars of checks per day and billions 
of dollars of bonds per month are 
being flown to banks and purchasers 
by American Airlines. 

The checks, amounting to more 
than $150,000,000 daily, are flown to 
37 member banks and branches of 
the Federal Reserve banking system 
under a special air freight arrange- 
ment with the airline, and the bonds 
are moved by American’s cargo di- 
vision under a new coast-to-coast 
service. 

This service enables banks and 
bond houses to speed up delivery of 
valuable negotiable bonds to pur- 
chasers, Initially, the airline is fly- 
ing the bonds to Los Angeles and 
Chicago purchasers within 24 hours, 


*and it is planned to begin flying se- 


curities to other financial centers this 
month. Cities eventually to receive 
this bond-flying service include Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Dallas, New- 
ark, Detroit, Philadelphia, San Fran- 
ciseo, St. Louis and Washington. 

The airline’s fee for shipment va- 
ries from lle to 17¢ per $1,000 valua- 
tion, and the service includes trans- 
portation between airports and banks 
or bond houses at both ends of the 
flight. 

Every precaution is taken for the 
safety of the securities, which will 
be flown mainly on regularly sched- 
uled passenger flights, and present 


insurance policies can be endorsed 
to include air shipment over Ameri- 
can’s routes. 

A Brink’s, Inc., armored truck picks 
up the bonds at a bank or bond house 
and delivers them to the airport. 
Placed in asbestos and fiberglass 
bags, the same kind used by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to ship checks by 
air, the bonds are flown under lock 
and key and are chained to the struc- 
ture of the plane. When the plane 
lands, another Brink’s armored ve- 
hicle picks them up and delivers them 
to the consignee. 

The check service operates along 
the same general lines. Checks de- 
posited with Federal Reserve banks 
for collection through other Reserve 
banks and branches are flown to 
their destination, thereby releasing 
vast sums of money for earlier avail- 
ability. Because of the speed with 
which these checks are delivered, 
business men who receive checks in 
payment for goods or service get the 
use of their money more quickly, 
which reduces their need for work- 
ing capital and facilitates their busi- 
ness operations, as well as insuring a 
more prompt return of unpaid checks. 

The handling of checks by air 
freight is relatively simple. Each 
night, commercial banks in Federal 
Reserve Bank cities take check 
bundles to their local Federal Re- 
serve banks, where the checks are 
consolidated into large bundles by 
destination. A special pick-up anc 
delivery service speeds them from 
banks to airports and from airports 
to banks. 
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Boeing Shows $64,280 Profit, 
Reports Good Financial Position 


Boeing Aircraft reported a net prof- 
it of $64,280 for six months ended 
June 30, after credit for tax carry- 
back of $70,000. Operating loss was 
$834,792, which was reduced to $5,720 
largely by a non-recurring dividend 
of $650,253 from company’s inactive 
subsidiary, Boeing Aircraft of Cana- 
da, Ltd. 


Sales for the six months amounted 
to $10,537,268. Unfilled orders as of 
June 30 totaled $226,557,117, consist- 
ing of 55 Stratocruisers, 133 B-50’s, 
and 10 military YC-97 Stratofreight- 
ers. 

The report said, “The company 
continued to be in a strong financial 
position. It is receiving progress 
payments under its military contracts 
and has received advance payments 
under its commercial contracts. How- 
ever, a substantial amount of money 
is tied up in inventories and 
informal arrangements have been 
made with banks to extend an open 
line of credit for $20,000,000, should 
such sum be required.” 


L. A. Airways Reports Profit 

Latin American Airways, Inc. re- 
ports a net profit of $109,498 on gross 
revenues of $673,551 for 11 months 
ended Mar. 31. The firm was organ- 
ized May, 1946. 
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Classified Aduertising 


The rates for advertising in this section are as follows: 
and all other classifications $1.00 a iine, minimum charge 
$4.00. Estimate bold face heads 30 letters and spaces per line: light body face 40 
box numbers add two lines. Terms, cash with order. 
Rates for display advertisements upon req 

AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS, 1317 F Street 


“Aircraft Wanted or For Sale,” 


lication date. 
to oa octet gs | Department, 
N. , Washington 4 » & 


“Help Wanted,” “Positions Wanted,’ 


r line; 
Forms close 20 days preceding pub- 
uest. Address all correspondence 





FOR SALE 


HELP WANTED 





PINKING SHEARS have just arrived. 
They're scarce. Get yours at $5.50 per pair 
postpaid for cash with order or $5.86 per 
pair COD, while they last. 

Karl Ort, Dept. P-5, York, Penna 





TACA Loses $7,920,406 


TACA Airways, S. A. reported a 
consolidated net loss of $7,920,406 in 
1946, compared with loss of $1,011,953 
for 1945, in its prospectus filed with 
the SEC in connection with a capital 
stock offering of 500,000 shares. The 


1946 deficit included $4,230,850 loss 
on investments. 
Consolidated operating revenues 


last year were $4,139,597, operating 
expenses $7,678,928, as against $2,831,- 
886 revenues and $3,576,840 expenses 
in 1945. Passenger business last year 
produced $2,114,840, while freight 
and express accounted for $1,225,737. 


International Air Cargo Specialist, ex- 
perienced in all phases of air express and 
air mail to direct sales organization abroad 
Particular experience in promoting large 
volume movements, exceptional opportunity 
in International field. 

Box No. 582, American Aviation, 1317 F. St., 
N.W., Washington 4, D. C 





Republic Reports Loss 


Republic Aviation Corp. reported 
a net loss of $476,204 on sales of 
$12,230,260 for the first six months 
of 1947, as against a net profit of 
$496,140 on sales of $18,849,311 in 
the corresponding period last year. 
The net loss for the first half of the 
current year was minimized by a tax 
carry-back credit of $2,470,209. Re- 
public’s backlog of unfilled orders on 
June 30 amounted to $70,000,000. 





BOURNE & ASSOCIATES, DE MEXICO, S. A. 
AVE. MORELOS 37, 4° PISO, MEXICO, D. F. 





om 


THOMAS B. BOURNE ASSOCIATES, 


AIR NAVIGATION ENGINEERS 


A COMPLETE SERVICE IN AIRWAYS, AIRPORTS AND 
COMMUNICATIONS ENGINEERING 


1108 16TH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
EXECUTIVE 3648 


INC. 











WORLD'S PREMIER AIRPLANE FABRIC 


FLICHTEX FABRICS, INC. 


NEW YORK 13, | 


. Oye 
FLIGHTEX FABRIC 
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Wings of Yes idly 


25 Years Ago 





According to reports compiled by 
the Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce, approximately 500 persons 
were learning to fly at flight schools 
throughout the U. S. (September, 
1922) 


The British government granted 
permission for a Bradford-Leeds- 
London passenger and mail serv- 
ice at Bradford, Eng. (Septem- 


ber, 1922) 
* 


15 Years Ago 


TWA established operating head- 
quarters and a maintenance plant at 
Kansas City. (September, 1932) 


Stinson Aircraft Corp. intro- 
duced the retractable landing 
gear. (September, 1932) 


The Postal Telegraph Co., which 
handled ticket sales for most of the 
major airlines, opened a central air 
ticket office at 46th St. and Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, where 
special agents were on duty to 
furnish prospective air travelers with 
information and itineraries. (Septem- 
ber, 1932) 








Unfair Comparison 


To the Editor: 


I have read with interest the article en- 
titled “Fair Trial for Feeder Lines Urged 
by Dissenting Reade:,’ appearing in the July 
15 issue of American Aviation which quotes 
excerpts from a letter received by you from 
Mr. A. L. Wheeler of a Washington law 
firm. 

While it is not my purpose to participate 
in any controversy incident to the feasibility 
or practicability of feederline operations, I 
do want to take exception to the compari- 
son of the rate of mail pay for Mid-Conti- 
nent Airlines in 1946 with the 35c mail pay 
rate recently granted several of the feeder 
airline operators because I feel that the 
comparison as made gives an entirely false 
impression and does not deal with facts as 
they now exist. 

At the end of this article, Mr. A. L. 
Wheeler sets forth a tabulation in which he 
shows that Mid-Continent’s base rate of 
compensation per airplane mile in 1946 was 
41.83c but he fails to go further and point 
out that this rate applies to a base mileage 
of only 6,997 miles per day, and further, 
that because Mid-Continent in 1946 flew a 
total of 5,284,040 airplane miles, it received, 
under its graduated scale, formula, 17.89c 
per airplane mile for transporting mail dur- 
ing 1946 rather than base rate of 41.83c 
per airplane mile. 

Mr. Wheeler goes a step further with the 
following conclusion: “It is obvious, there- 
fore, that feeder carriers in their first year 
of operation, are no more expense to the 
government than the existing need car- 
riers.”’ This would seem to infer that Mid- 
Continent’s present air mail rate of 17.89c 
per mile for the service it performs is just 
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as costly to the government as the 35c¢ per 
airplane mile granted a number of the 
feederline operators. 

The above quoted statement as well as 
the tabulation shown are misleading and in- 
correct. It is unfortunate that in making 
comparisons and arriving at conclusions in 
matters of this character, considerations are 
not confined to factual data and compre- 
hensive explanations and analyses. 

J. W. MILLER, President, 
Mid-Continent Airlines, Inc. 


Reported vs. Actual Weather 


To the Editor: 

I just got around to reading the June 3 
issue of AMERICAN Aviation which reports 
fines against carriers for violations of operat- 
ing certificate provisions, and note that you 
have Northwest chalked up for $800—for 
operating two scheduled trips into Newark, 
landing being effected “when weather con- 
= were below those minimums speci- 


I suggest that more factual wording would 
be “‘when the reported weather conditions 
were below those minimums specified .. . 

It’s the old controversy about the fact 
that the actual weather conditions very 
rarely equal or compare to those reported, 
although reported weather conditions, as 
observed from the ground are assumed to 
control the safety with which an operation 
can be performed. Actually, of course, the 
only weather that has any real safety sig- 
nificance is the real weather observed from 
the cockpit. 

K. R. FERGUSON 
V. P.—E gineering & Planning 
Northwest Alirli-es, Inc. 

(Editor’s Note: We agree there is note- 
worthy difference between actual and re- 
ported weather conditions. In article men- 
tioned, however, we did not evaluate viola- 
tions but merely were reporting word-for- 
word description of cases as given by CAA.) 


Service in Australia 


(Editor’s Note: The following is an excerpt 
from a letter by an American, formerly in 
the U. S. air transport industry, who recently 
returned from a trip te Australia.) 

I was much interested in the air lines 
operating in Australia. I flew about 7600 
miles while I was there. This was not one 
or two long trips, but a succession of trips 
varying from 200 to 900 miles in length. 

One cannot help being impressed with the 
excellent handling of the passengers which 
the Australian lines have developed. Bus 
transportation to and from the airport is 
included in the price of the ticket. There 
is none of this digging for a bus fare after 
one has gotten seated with overcoats, brief 
cases, and other things to cope with. The 
disembarkation of baggage at terminals and 
way stations is handled far more expedi- 
tiously than is customary in the United 
States. The result is the time consumed 
between the arrival of the plane and the 
departure of the bus for downtown is small. 

The rapidity with which baggage was un- 
loaded and the bus made ready for departure 
was a constant source of comment by my 
companions and by other Americans whom 
we met while travelling. Our airlines could 
well take a page out of the Australian book 
in this respect. 

The method of checking in passengers 
seems to be much simpler than ours. It is 
done with less apparent red tape, difficulty 
and delay. I did not have an opportunity 
to investigate the methods, but I can assure 
you that the effect on the passengers is far 
more satisfactory than the American system. 
Again the time between the arrival at air- 
port and ~the departure of the plane is 
rarely more than twelve to fifteen minutes, 
and yet the planes always leave on time. 
I can remember only one instance in two 
months and some fifteen flights when the 
plane was late in departing. In that case it 
had been held by weather at the airport 
from which it was departing for arrival at 
the station where we were to board it, 
so the delay had nothing to do with pas- 
senger handling. 

One never sees an Australian airplane be- 





ing gassed or serviced after it has been 
brought up to the loading gate. Apparently 
they get all those things attended to in ad- 
vance, and sufficiently in advance so that 
the plane is at the gate ready to be loaded 
ten or fifteen minutes before departure time. 

On top of all this the Australian airlines 
handle their passengers with the same old- 
time courtesy and touch of personal interest 
that used to be associated with operations 
in the United States before the war. It is 
too bad we can't get back to some of that 
same sort of service again. 

There is a unique situation in Australia 
created by the government's entry into the 
air transportation field. When it was pre- 
vented by Parliament from taking over the 
Australian National Airlines, a_ privately 
owned and successfully operating company, 
the Labor Government organized its own 
airline, Trans-Australia Airlines, and turned 
over £3,000,000 (about 942 million dollars) 
of the taxpayers’ money to a Government- 
appointed board of directors with instruc- 
tions to set up and operate the best airline 
in the country. There is a curious difference 
between that kind of an attitude on the 
part of government and the attitude which 
our government has taken to encourage and 
support the development of air transporta- 
tion here. 


Lookles 





The Washington D. C. Board of Trade, 
204 Evening Star Bldg., has made avail- 
able Research Bulletin No. 1, a general 
summary of the history of Washington 
National Airport and its importance to 
the community. The airport ranks third 
in airline passenger traffic, is the source 
of employment for approximately 3,400 
persons, and has highest yearly air 
travel per thousand population of any 
city in the U. 

oe os * * 

A comprehensive series of questions 
and answers concerning many phases of 
airport development has been assembled 
in a 110-page booklet, “Information for 
Airport Sponsors,” by the American 
Road Builders Association. Copies are 
available for $1.00 at 1319 F Street, NW, 
Washington 4, D. C. 

oe r * % 

A 28-page booklet, What Is ICAO?, 
has been issued by the International 
Civil Aviation Organization, describing 
the purpose and functions of that group. 
Copies available from ICAO’s publica- 
tions and documents section, Dominion 
Square Bldg., Montreal, Canada. 





Fred H. Grieme 


Fred H. Grieme, civil aviation con- 
sultant to the American Military Forces 
in Berlin, died there Aug. 1 at the age 
of 50. He had long been -identified with 
aviation, most recently as an official of 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Since 1933 he was. continuously as- 
sociated with the Bureau of Aeronautics 
under the Department of Commerce and 
later with CAA. He held various posts 
as aeronautical inspector, airport advisor, 
and airport engineer, becoming con- 
sultant on airport development in 1945. 
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RPORT business is built on reliable service 
Avca quality products—which means customer 
satisfaction. It’s your job to supply the good 
service, ours to supply the quality products... 
and Texaco has the industry's most complete 
line of aviation lubricants and fuels, with more 
of them meeting A-N specifications than any 
other brand. 

It’s been proved again and again—a well-run 
airport plus Texaco js an unbeatable combination 
for building business. And when you choose the 
Texaco line, you align yourself with the leaders 


in every branch of the industry . . . the busier air- 














ports, the leading aircraft manufacturers, and the 


famous airlines whose preference for Texaco is 
proven by the fact that— 


More revenue airline miles in the U. S. 
are flown with Texaco Aircraft En- 
gine Oil than with any other brand. 


Let Texaco products and prestige help make 
yours a busier airport. Get the facts from the 
nearest of the more than 2500 Texaco distribut- 
ing plants in the 48 States, or write The Texas 
Company, Aviation Division, 135 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 





Tune In...TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the TONY MARTIN SHOW every Sunday night. See 














newspaper for time and station. 


